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A New, Carefully Revised and Enlarged Edition 
WARREN COLBURN’S 


INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC, 


Upon the Inductive Method of Instruction. 


With a Portrait of the Author, and an Appendix Containi Sk 
Author's Life, his Original Prelaee, and Geo. B. EE ee = 
Introduction to the Edition of 1863. 





Colburn’s Arithmetic has been translated into most of the lan of Europe, 
and into several Asiatic languages. It is used throughout the Uni States, from 
Massachusetts (in 75 cities and towns) to California (in 110 cities and towns). In 
many schools the New Edition takes the place of three books—a Primary, an Ele- 
mentary, and a Mental. 


Every teacher (of whatever subject) shonld own a copy of this book. 


‘“* There is a spirit in the work that the teacher| ‘“ Were I a business man the training I 
catches; he an i t into teaching by} exact from my accountants would ne than oe 
using it.”—New York Journal, tained from Warren Colburn’s book.” 

“The alterations andjadditions in this edition| Azurrep 8, Princi 
are improvements in what was ously the)’ em, = fish Rehow, 
poe yah yh chp temp my Mental th- > 
metic ve ever seen.’” “T will tee the success, in h 

THOMAS HILL, ex-Pres. of Harvard University.| matics, of anyone who, a ag ee 

“ My old friend in a new dress. . . . I have| tered this book.” 
taught it throuwzh and through. - The re- 


vision shows the hand of a master. . Your J. H. Beason, shai rf eon m 


H pe mg of the oo _— book @ pears at 
e a. +. os e oniy exce “ f 
one oF P ‘Arithmetd 4 aon Oe enw a. our teachers thank me for its intro- 


W. F. Siaton, Superintendent of Schools, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 





—-. Principal Cook Co. 
Normal School, Normalville, Ill. 
16mo, 232 Pages, 35 cts., Post-paid. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


11 EAST 17th ST., NEW YORK. 4 PARK ST., BOSTON. 





Barnes’ New School Book Type. 


HIGHEST EXPERT ENDORSEMENTS. 


I congratulate you upon the result of the printer's art as shown in your 
recently published ‘‘New National Readers” and ‘‘ History of the United 
States.” 


The fact that irreparable damage is done to the eyes of young children by 
badly printed primary school books, makes your work in the books alluded to 
above, a genuine public benefaction. I do not see how any damage can pos- 
sibly result in the proper use of such books, the typographical parts of which 
are so well adapted to the healthful exercise of the organ of vision. 

Trusting that educators may be led to see the value of your books, and 
to lessen the evil effects of abuse of the eyes of the young. 

I am dear Sir, C. R. AGNEW, M.D. 
New York, Jan 5, 1886. 

“The increase of disease to the eyes of students is one of the most sig- 
nificant phenomena of modern civilization, it has influenced the Germans to 
adopt the Roman type in place of the old German, and has aroused the attention 
of the medical profession. Some improvement in the printing of school books 
s beginning to be noticed, but nothing we have seen can compare in general 
adaptability to the wants of the eyes of scholars with the typography and clear- 
ness of illustration of the New NaTIONAL SERIES OF READERS, and the Brier 
History OF THE U. S., published by A. 8. Barnes & Co. 

“Such praiseworthy endeavors to comply with the demands of science and 
to preserve the eyes of our children deserves the hearty endorsement of every 
philanthropist.” 

TIMOTHY F. ALLEN, A.M., M.D., LL.D., 


SENIOR SURGEON TO THE N. Y. OPHTHALMIC HOSPITAL. 


New York, Dec. 16, 1885. 














The Best Books 


Common Branches. 





The Fewestin the Series 





At the least Expense 








“THE COMMON BRANCHES.” 


\j 7 BILE various gradings and different methods create demands for numerous text-books, the 
following selection is presented as an equipment containing all the eesentials for ‘‘ The 


READING: Swinton’s Serres OF READERS. Five Books. 
SPELLING: Swinton’s Worp Book or SPELLING. One Book. 
ARITHMETIC: Fisn’s Series. Two Books. 
GEOGRAPHY: Swiyton’s Series. Two Books. 
GRAMMAR: WELtts’s SHoRT Course. One Book. 
HISTORY: Swuryron’s Conpensep U. 8. One Book. 
PENMANSHIP: SpeENcERIAN Copy Books. Series. 





Write to us for a circular 
showing how this Fresh, 
Bright, Thorough, and Popu- 
lar series, may be introduced 
into your school at merely 
nominal prices. 





IVISON, BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR, & CO., 753-755 Broadway, New York. 








Adopted by the School 
Boards of some of the largest 
cities of the Union. 


MILLE 


BROS. 


In use in all the depari- 
ments at Washington. 


PENS. 





C. H. BROWN, 19 Bond St. WY. 





JOHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOP ZDIA. 


(REVISED EDITION.) 


Scientific and Popular Treasury of Useful Knowledge. 





EDITORS-IN-CHIEF. 


F. A. P. Barnard, S.T.D., LL.D., L.H.D., M.N.A.S., President Columbia Colle 


New York. 


old Guyot, Ph.D., LL.D., M.N.A.S., College of New Jersey. 





“ More information than can be found in any other.”—TuEo. D. Wootsey, LL.D. 


It has thirty-three departments, with an editor of the highest 
D. Wootsey, LL.D.; Civil Law. etc., by Professor 


scholarly standing for each, viz.: Public Law, etc., by President T. 


T. W. Dwiaut, LL.D.; American History, etc., by Hon. Horace Greevey, LL.D., 


Hon. ALEXANDER H. STEPHENS, and Hon. A. R. Sporrorp, LL D.; Botant, at-« by Professor Asa Gray, LL.D.; Medicine, etc., by 


Professor WILLARD ParKER, M.D., LL.D.; Education and Schools, Hon. Joun I 
Illustrated with maps, plans and engravi é 
tons’. Contains more subjects, is later than Appletons’, and costs less than half 


only original, American Cyc 1a. 
cal than the Britannica, and more accurate than A 


as much. It is truly the busy man’s cyclopeedia, the articles being 


. Pariprick, LL.D., etc., etc. It is “The Best,’ and the 
of the finest kind. More condensed and more practi- 


divided and subdivided, so that any point may be turned to without 


being compelled to read the whole article as in Appletons’. For particulars and terms, ad 


A. J. JOHNSON & CO., 11 Great Jones Street, New York. 
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W. H. Walmsley & Co, 


SCCCESSORES TO 
R, & Jd. BECK, 
1016 Chestnut St., Phila. 


Microscopes 2nd all 
Accessories ani Ap- 
paratus, Photogra- 
phic Outtitsf rAma- 
tevrs, Sp:ctacles, 
Eye-Glaxses. Opera 
& Marine Glasses, 
ete., etc. 


Iitustrated = Price _— List 
ma'‘led frer to any address, 
Mention this paper in cor- 
responding witb us. 


A. H. ANDREWS & €0., 


SUCCE3SOR% TO 
BAKER, PRATT & CO., 


SERESS SCHOOL FURNISHERS. 


Manufacturers of the 
CELEBRATED 


“TRIUMPH” & 
« PARAGON” 


DOVETAILED 


, 4 SCHOOL DESKS 


aa 

















Globes, Andrews’ 
Tellurians, Maps, 
Anatomical, Phil- 
osophicaland Geo 
aphical Charts. 
lackboards, etc. @ 


The latest inventions in *chool Apparatus for « very 
pace ofschool ~~; ecial circulars of any of the above 
ee on application 


A. H. ANDREWS & CO., 
19 Bond Street, New Yor! 
81) Arch Street, Phileoelphia. 
27 Frank'in Street, Boston. 
195 Wabash Ave , Chicago. 


SCHOOL Bovasn 


TEACHERS 


Send ve a list of all the School Bocks you wish to 
dispose of and we will make an offer for cash or 
exchange. 


W. H. KEYSER & Co., 
Tenth and Arch Ste,. Phila. 


Sibley’s Patent Pencil Sharpener. 


The Only Fractical Lead and Slate Pencil 
sharpener Kwer Invented, 


Simple, durable, and easily kept in order. 
Worke rapid y and makes a ne point. 

Warranted to work twice as fast as any 
Pencil Sharpener in the murket. 


Send for descriptive circu'ar to 
WILLARD K. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mase. 


ALLEN'’S FORTY LESSONS 


BOOK-KEEPING, 
CLEAR, —-CORRECT,—CONCISE. 


Endorsed and used by best Educa- 
tors. Any Teacher and Pupil can under- 
stand ir. 

Price, $1.50. Introduction Price,$1.00, 


Six Specimen lessons sent free. 


Geo. Alien, 
Agents Wantea. Newbern, N. C, 


COLUMBIA eer 


THE POPULAR ve 
—— OF TODAY, -#- 


CoLUMBIZ 
FOR LADIES ; 


— AND — 
GENTLEMEN: 


































ILLUSTRATED — VE 
¥, 


THE-POPE-MFG- et 

597. WASHINGTON STREET. 
BRANCH wousEesS G6) 

12 WARREN ST.NEW YORK. 


its WABASH AVE. CHICAGO 











§ Barclay St., 
t2 Vesey St., 


E, B, BENJAMIN, 


NEW YORK. 
porter and Manufacturer of 


SGHOOL AND LABORATORY APPARATUS, PURE COHEMIGALS. 


for NON-BLISTERING PLATINUM. 
A very large stock of first-ciass Rpreeayes tor eS lowest rate for best goods. Correspondence 








malt Hs 


DI! 
Endorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever: used. 


tag” Send for full descriptive circular. 


A. HL ANDREWS & CO., se 














OSEPH GC! iain 
STEEL PENS. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332,351,170,% ‘ 

AND HIS OTHER STYLES ae] (= 

SOLD sv ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT me WORLD. 

Fer sane Writing, <4 » 3 303, and Ladies’, 170. For Broad Writing; 294, 329, 
. For General Writing, 332, 404, 390. 

For vaueniont bend in armas ve A No. G59 (the celebrated Crowquill), 290 & 294. 


Other styles to suit all hands. [3y~Sample Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, X. Y. HENRY HOR, Sole Agent. 


ADVANCED METHOD OF BOOK-KEEPING. 


THE SFY Er ACCGUSS SYSTEM. 


The condensed but com- 








oe ane Business 
mg Giillege. 


THE SEVEN-ACCUUNT SYSTEM 
BOOK-KEEPING JOURNAL, A full course of instruc- 


A mcntbly treatise on the following studies: tion, books included, 
AULVAN(C ED BOUK-KEEPING, time unlimited. 


Comprising 120 double 
pages (10x14) on Mercan- 
tile Book-keeping and 


Banking, SHORTHAND, GERMANS, CUMMERCIAL LAW 
AnI! HMETIC, SPELIING, HISTORY, 
$1.00. PENMANSHIP, CORRESPONDENCE, GRAMMAR. $50.00. 


Price, 25c., per copy. 


THE SEVEN-ACCOUNT SYSTEM CoO., 


PAMPHLETS 5 CENTS. 22 North Clark Street, Chicago, Ill. 
SYSTEM O 


DELSART pramaric EXPRESSION 


By GENEVIEVE STEBBINS. 


Presented for An first time in a way Plain, Practical, Helpful. Designed especially for a Text- 
Book and for Self-Instruction. a book of Aesthetic Physical Training for all persons of culture 
and particularly for the Elocutionist, Urator, Actor, Public Reader, P: eacher, Lawyer, Painter, 
Sculptor, and all others who wish to give Expression to their Bodies or to their Work. 

Autbor and Publisher have spared neither labor nor expense in the endeavor to producé a work that shall 
satisfy the widespread desire for something tangibie and + erviceable on the Del- arte System. Fvery exercise 
aes  eeen subj.cted to repea:ed personal t st, and great care given to the descript.on of at-itude and move- 





memhe writings and te*chiv ~ 14 of Delaumosne, Arnaud and Mackaye (pupils of Delsarte) the au' hor has sup 
plemented with years of study under other masters—in d.fferent capitals at the Paris Conse: vatoire,ete ,— 
and has drawn from various additional sources, ancient acd modern. She has em all they had to give 
pruvinog. analyzine, comparing, adapting. formulating, constructing. and tes ing the ries, pride ples, rules 
and methods vy 5 ears of personal, practical experience as teach-r, elocutionist, public reader, anid actress. 
So far as the Delsarte ©y.1em is known, so fur as it can be reduce’ to defi aitions and exercises, both author 
aod pub —— do now place this book bef re th» public as the best that can be wrmtten; irustiug that besides 
being @ one nels to the orat and dramatic studeng, it will con:ribute towaro re-scutng the life- 
work of rapeots Delsarte — we threatening oblivion and from the mi.understanding, mysticism and 
coatempt inte which it has fal 


Exwra thick paper and wide, margins: printed and boun1 with especial care; Cloth. $2, postpaid. 
Address the Publisher EDGAR S. WERNER, 48 University Place, New York. 


BUY THE BEST, | UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 


But don’t buy until you have seen Of ancient and modern works of art, embracing 


the masterpieces in 
STANFORD'S Painting, Sculpture and Architecture 
Size 52 x 60 inches. 


Together with Reproductions of the best 
mode.n 


ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS ETC., 
WALL MAPS. 


And Views from all parts of che World. Send 10 
IMPORTED ONLY BY 


cents for catalogues of 7,000 subjects. 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co., 
HARRIS, ROGERS & CO., 
36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


338 Washington St., Boston. 
Send for circular. 





AGENTS. 
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Wm. 9 Greeg, 
Chas. A. Duhsing, T in06 Arch Bt u 
Room 4. | Household Art Kmoos, 24 Adam at. Ohi Chicago. 
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EIMER & AMEND, 
406, 207, 209 and 211 Third Avenue, 


NEW YORE. 
Importers and Manufacturers of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AED 
CHEMICALLY PURE 
CHEMICALS. 

Schools, and Laboratories, 
epearen bene taf germ 
naces, a specialty in mavufscture. 


CALL AT THR 
DENTAL ROOMS 
or 


DR. J. W. STEWART, 
23d Strect and Oth Ave., 
If your teeth are n eding attention. Reliable Work. 
Moderate Tharges. Plastic fillmgs for broken down 
and sensitive teeth a specialty 
Refers to A. M. Kel logs. Editor SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
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The “‘Scnoor JOURNAL talon this occa- 
sion to express its thanks to many sub- 
scribers who have expressed to us their 
heartiest interest with us in our work, and 
their thorough co-operation in our efforts 
to make the SCHOOL JOURNAL the advo- 
cate of an improved education. Sympathy 
between editors and readers is essential to 
success in the great work in which we are 
engaged. We must know what our readers 
think and wan, in order to fill our columns 
with what is most inspiring and helpful. 
We feel greatly encouraged from the let- 
ters received concerning our new type and 
addei matter. Already a large number 
have said they were more than willing to 
pay the siightly increased price, if by that 
means the paper can be made still more 
an advocate of improved methods, and 
helpful to thinking teachers. We never 
commenced a year with greater hope, or 
brighter prospects. With a hearty co- 


operation from our friends we shall be 
able to still further enlarge our columns, 
and still more earnestly to fight for greater 
permanency, better pay and an increased 
professional spirit. 


Ward's. 
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LAUGHING is human. The greatest men have 

loved fun, and have enjoyed the telling or 
hearing of a good story with wonderful zest. The 
little ragged Kentucky boy who called his shiftless 
father ‘‘ pop,” and who afterwad became our mar- 
tyr President, could tell a story equal to any man in 
the world. He could not have borne the awful strain 
of civil war if he had not been able to laugh. He 
did rise to an eminence next to Washington, but in 
his glory his heart was as tender and sympathetic 
as aboy’s. A good teacher never gets so high and 
dignified that he cannot enjoy a good joke. His 
good qualities are intensified the better he becomes. 
There is a picture in one of the old galleries that 
represents two of the old saints as enjoying a hearty 
laugh. Their sides are almost ready to split 
through fun. Are they any less saints on this ac- 
count? Their fun was natural—not sinful nature, but 
sanctified nature. 

If anything comes up in the class to laugh at, 
we should laugh. A laugh is physiologically and 
hygienically excellent medicine. It does good exter- 
nally and internally. A certain king was cured of 
a disease of the stomach by a jester who spent all 
his spare time in studying his jokes and stories. No 
man could tell a story on the platform better than 
John B. Gough in his best days. He used to con- 


20/vulse his audience with almost uncontrollable 


laughter, and it made him wonderfully popular for 
many years. A wise man cannot laugh at brainless 
folly. Gough's wit was full of good teaching; so is 
Burdett’s, and so was Josh Billings’, and Artemus 
Some of Mark Twain’s is not. Sidney 
Smith was one of the best. ministers the Church of 
England ever had, but no man of modern times was 
more witty. Very proper men are seldom interest- 
ing. They are too monotonous and orderly. It 


23 | needs a little spice to make aman good company. 





Tr was the opinion of President Chadbourne, that 

when one loses enthusiasm he ought to stop 
teaching. He believed that a teacher could grow 
enthusiastic in presenting the plainest rules of arith- 
metic for the fiftieth time toa new mind. There is 
great truth in this, for a principle is never received 
by two persons for the first time in exactly the same 
manner, and the true teacher never presents the 
same truths to two successive classes of beginners 
in exactly the same way. His principles will be un- 
changed, but his way of adopting them will be dif- 
ferent each time. 

A teacher who has a set of questions he always 
asks in a certain order, will become wooden, even 
though he follows the most rigid rules of commence- 
ment and conclusion. He becomes automatic and 
artificial. It is better to be somewhat incorrect than 
stiffy and rigidly correct. It is impossible to love a 
grammatical purist who is constantly in fear lest he 
may transgress some rule of rhetoric, and is more 
afraid of an impropriety than a sin against nature. 
The laughing, ungrammatical, fun-loving wit has a 
host of followers; the cut and dried scholar has 
few. A touch of nature not only makes us wond- 
rous kind, but adds greatly to our power of influ- 
encing. 





SOME people don’t see the light because they have 

no eyesight. These certainly have a good ex- 
cuse; but there are others, and by far the larger 
class, who don’t see the light, because they shut 
their eyes and will not be enlightened. The will- 
nots are guilty, the can-nots are not. He who 
knows and will not follow his convictions is certain- 
ly to be blamed. It is to this class we have had oc- 
casion to speak in no measured terms in the past. 
They deserve no quarter and will get. none. In a 
time of famine if a class of capitalists should bind 
themselves together to get hold of all the food in the 


starving neighbors, they would be very likely to be 
hanged in fact as well as in effigy. Their crime 
would be, not having food or selling it, but in. put- 
ting an extortionate price upon it, and holding it un- 
til they could get it. Is it asked, What is the ap- 
plication? It is this: Thousands are in darkness as 
to correct educational methods. They either have 
no educational opportunities, or have no ability to 
improve them if they have them; but there are thou- 
sands of others who have the light. They know the 
absurdities of antiquated systems, they see better 
methods, but for prudential reasons keep still. 
With them the bread and butter arguments are 
over-mastering. They are timid, fearful, and reti- 
cent. We need just now intellectual back-bone. 
Burning questions are asked us, and they should be 
answered in no uncertain tones. Do you ask what 
they are? They are so common that to repeat them 
would seem to be a work of superarogation ; but we 
will take the space to formulate a few: 

The teacher's tenure of office should be placed in 
more secure hands than local schoo) boards. 

Politics should never be allowed to touch the ques- 
tion of fitness for school office. 

Requiring all pupils to study the same branches 
at the same time is contrary to nature. 

Education through manual training, which means 
the eye and ear, as well as the hand, should receive 
hearty encouragement from all teachers. 

The yay of teachers should be equal to the impor- 
tance of their work; and when old or disabled they 
should be pensioned. 

Teaching should be made a profession, and none 
be allowed to enter it who expect to make it a step- 
ping-stone to matrimony, or medicine, or anything 
else. 

Women should receive pay according to the qual 
ity of the work done, and not according to sex. 

A principal should be allowed to conduct his own 
school, without interference from without; amen- 
able only to the Board under which he is placed, and 
his work measured alone by results. 

The humbug of considering that memorizing a 
given quantity of text-book lore is education, should 
be exploded. 

The fact that education consists in the develop- 
ment of the whole nature, and not the acquisition of 
a set of rules and dates, should be more generally 
admitted ; and that a well-educated man is one who 
has self-control, judgment, faith, benevolence, hon- 
esty, and love, rather than a diploma, for the pos- 
session of which he may have used questionable 
means. 

These are a few points to which we call the atten- 
tion of our readers. There are many more, and the 
future numbers of the JouRNAL will discuss them 
with as much ability as it can command. 





DENTAL is not proof. It may cut off some por- 

tion of uncertainty, and so help bound an area of 
truth, but it can never establish a certainty. It is 
cold as an iceberg, although often as brilliant as an 
arctic day. He who says ‘‘I don't know” may be 
very truthful, but he is a self-confessed ignoramus, 
and ignorance is what this age is fighting. In one 
way a ‘‘don’t know” is helpful; it clears away rub- 
bish and prepares for investigation. He who says 
‘*T don't know,” with a determination to know, isin 
a way to become learned; but he who knows he 
doesn't know, and doesn’t try to know, will quite 
likely die a fool. The things we do and may know 
are so many there is no necessity of any one stumbl- 
ing among the mountains of doubt. What the world 
needs to-day is an army of men and women who are 
willing to live up to and act out the convictions they 
now know are true. Truth! Hold on to it! Doubt! 
Let it alone! 





EVERY one can master a grief but he that has it. 
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POLITICAL SCHOOL OFFICERS. 

Every person has a right to his religious and political 
opinions. Between his conscience and his God, no man 
should come. Itis sacred ground. But no man has a 
right to make either politics or religion a test of fitness 
for doing good work. The entire theory of political 
overturning and rotation is wrong in theory, and danger- 
ous in practice. A democrat is just as likely to shoe a 
horse well, as a republican ; and he would be considered 
a crank of the first order who would attempt to dictate 
to laborers on a farm or in a factory what religion they 
must profess, if they expect to be employed. The days 
of compulsory belief have passed, never to return. But 
we have in school matters still resting the shadows of 
the ages gone. In most, if not all of the states, the sup- 
erintendent of schools is chosen, or appointed by the 
dominant party. In several he is nominated and elected 
on a straight party issue. His republicanism or demo- 
. racy or greenbackism is first considered, and after- 
wards, perhaps, his fiimess to hold the office. It would 
take more money than the Republican party, in this 
state, could command to induce the legislature to elect 
a democrat to the office of superintendent of public in- 
struction, this winter. If the universal sentiment of the 
entire educated part of the state should decide that a 
certain democrat is by far the best qualified for the posi- 
position it would not turn the vote in his favor. The 
political idea is so thoroughly in vogue, more force is 
needed to upset it than can at present be brought to bear; 
but arguments should be presented, and, we believe, 
there are enough reasonable men who can see their force 
and will be willing to act in accordance with their convic- 
tions to compel a change of political action before many 
years. Among these reasons the following are weighty : 

It is generally admitted that party politics, and sec- 
tarian religion, should not be brought into the public 
school : Why then should a political overseer be chosen? 
If one is wrong the other is wrong also. It would be just 
as consistent to choose a man because he is a Presbyter- 
ian or a Catholic, as because he is a democrat or a re- 
publican. The same principle of action, may, with 
equal consistency apply to the selection of principals of 
normal, graded, and district schools, or the elec- 
tion of assistant teachers in ward schools. There isa 
homely saw which says, that what is sauce for the 
goose, is sauce for the gander ; in other words, what is a 
good principle to follow in the election of a superinten- 
dent, is good in the appointment of a teacher in the Kin- 
dergarten. 

And then, political school officers are liable to show 
favoritism. We say liable; often they do not, but fre- 
quently they do. Many instances could be adduced, 
showing that the appointment of subordinate teachers, 
and their retention, has often been secured through politi- 
cal influences. If an officer’s first allegience is to his 
party, he will be apt to give that party his first atten- 
tion. Where the treasure is, the heart is. If an office 
has been obtained once through political influences, it 
may be obtained again. What a man has done he 
will be likely to do again. He wanted the office ; he got 
it; he will want it again, and the same means that 
secured it once, may secure itagain. If he wants it he 
will certainly take the means to get it, and these influ- 
ences will be first political. This has been the history 
of the past, and it will be in the future. We cannot 
afford to have incentives to favoritism multiplied. There 
is a large brood hatched already ; let the viper’s eggs be 
broken. 

A political party is notin a situation to determine edu- 
cational qualifications. Individual numbers of a party 
may be first-class educational critics, but when a party 
moves it is towards one end, that end is self-perpetuity. 
Its watch-word is “‘ Victory.” In its councils the upper- 
most question is, ‘‘ Who shall be our standard-bearers ?” 
These men it puts forward. The party feeling is upper- 
most, and in the selection of a state superintendent, 
educational qualification is second. It is not at all likely 
that professional educators will mix enough in party 
politics to stand much chance of being chosen to im- 
portant state offices. This is left to those who are in 
party sympathy and work, 

A school-officer should be a professional teacher. He 
should know by long and practical experience the work- 
ings of all parts of the educational machine, Education 
is a science,not a trade or even an art. The highest 
school-officer in any state should be the best informed 

man, in all that pertains to the mind, and the means of 
developing it. He should be the judge, not only in 
questions of law, but in teaching as well, His utter- 
ances should command respect from what there isin him, 
not what there isin the office. He should speak, not the} 


office. It should be said, ‘“‘If any man in the state 
knows, it is our superintendent.” 

The state, city, and county superintendents should be 
permanently in office. No fixed time should be appointed 
when they should leave it. The presentsystem of elect- 
ing county superintendents is an evil one. The people 
in popular political contests are in no situation to select 
a good school man or woman for office. By some means, 
the details of which we cannot here discuss, a good offi- 
cer should be given the charge of the schools in a given 
state or district, and if he proves efficient he should be 
continued, indefinitely. Under his fostering care his 
plans could mature, and his ways and means become 
more and more practical. He could lift the teaching 
into clearer daylight. The inefficient could be set aside, 
the strong encouraged. Public sentiment would be 
created, and the country and city schools become, what 
often they are not now, real blessings to the rising gen- 
erations. 

The profession of teaching is resting under the bond- 
age of politics. The millstone must be removed or it will 
sink it to still lower depths. The man who will sell his 
soul to his party is not fit to become the leader of a host 
of educators. With the teachers is the remedy. Let 
them act by protest and petition at once and in earnest, 
and the work will be done. There is a mighty power yet 
to be developed from the thousands who are soon to as- 
sert their rights as never before. The thirty thousand 
teachers in the one State of New York could decide the 
fate of the next presidential candidate, if they should 
set themselves to organize for the work of self-defence. 





A RETROSPECT. 





Nors.—At the beginning of the year is a good time for the 
teacher to take a careful survey of the condition of things in all 
parts of the world, to see that he has not failed to note important 
events, and to make a fresh start in keeping up with the times. 


1885. 


UntTep States.—The most important event during 
the year was the inauguration of President Cleveland, 
on March 4th. His inaugural address produced a favor- 
able impression because of its conservative tone and its 
upholding the Civil Service reform. Fewer changes 
have been made among office-holders than were antici- 
pated. Congress passed bills providing for the French 
spoliation claims ; for restoring Gen. Grant’s rank in the 
retired list ; for returning the residue of the Chinese In- 
demnity; for appropriating $1,895,000 for an armed navy; 
for reducing the rate of postage ; for regulating settle- 
ments in the Indian Territory; refused to allow the 
President to suspend silver coinage, 149 to 118. Elec- 
tions for U. 8. Senators were held in twenty states. 

The business depression resulting from the panic of 
1884 continued ; the price of wheat (lower in 1884 in 
England than it had been for a century) remained at 90 
cents until April, when it rose to one dollar. Money 
accumulated in the banks. The Grant-Ward failure 
increased distrust. 

ENGLAND AND IRELAND.—A growth of opinion in favor 
of the political independence of Ireland is apparent. 
About two million more men were allowed to vote this 
fall ; the election gave the liberals 333 seats in parlia- 
ment ; the conservatives, 251 ; the nationalists, 86; this 
shows that Mr. Parnell holds the balance of power. 

Tue Soupan.—A year ago Gen. Gordon was in Khar- 
toum. In the attempt to relieve him, but was unsuc- 
cessful, Gordon was killed and the Mahdi was victorious. 
The expedition to the Soudan was a disastrous one for 
Great Britain. The Mahdi has died, but hostilities yet 
go on. 

CaNnaDa.—The half-breeds of the Sakatchewan, under 
Riel, engaged in a rebellion. Riel was captured and ex- 
ecuted. 


BurMaH.—King Thebaw seized the property of the 
Trading Company, and was brought to terms by a mili- 
tary expedition; he is nowa prisoner of war in Ran- 
goon. 

Russta.—The seizure of Merv showed the determina- 

tion of Russia to gain more territory. Then Pendjeh 
was seized. There was talk of war, but England lets 
Russia hold the territory she has taken from the Ameer. 
England sees that the Ameer cannot defend himself 
without her aid, and deems it best to defend India else- 
where, 
BULGARIA AND SERV1a.—Prince Alexander united the 
two Bulgarias and proclaimed himself ruler; this excited 
the jealousy of Greece and Servia. King Milan declared 
war against him, advanced an army, but was defeated, 
losing 7,000 men. An armistice was agreed upon. The 
probability is that the union will be allowed, and the 
germ of a great European state is plantec. 





GrRMANY.—A desire for territory in various parts of 
the world isgrowing in Germany. The Poles that came 
into Eastern Prussia and Silesia have been driven out, 
causing great suffering. 

FRANCE.—Anam and Tonquin have passed under 
French control. In the October election, the monarch- 
ists increased the number of their deputies. There is a 
heavy national debt and a feeling of insecurity. M. 
Grevy has been re-elected president. 

Spain.—The cholera has visited Spain severely. King 
Alphonso’s death was universally regretted. 

During the year, death has removed many eminent 
persons. Among the military heroes are: Ulysses 8. 
Grant, George B. MacClellan, C. G. Gordon, Irwin Mc- 
Dowell, Manteufel, Courbet, Earle, Burnaby, Sartorius, 
Fernandez, Tso Tun Jang, Preble, Powell. 

Among the rulers are King Alphonso, Prince Ferdi- 
nand, Prince Frederick Charles, the Mahdi, Queen Em- 
ma of the Sandwich Islands, 

Among the writers are Victor Hugo, Edmund About, 
Helen Hunt Jackson, Richard Grant White, H. W. 
Shaw (Josh Billings), T. S. Arthur. 

Among the composers are Franz Abt, Leopold Dam- 
rosch, Lowell Mason. 

Among the clergy are Cardinal McCloskey, Dr. Tyng, 
Dr. Prime, Dr. Schenck, Bishops Jackson, Schultz, 
Wordsworth. 

Among the artists are Baudry, Gachard, Hassaurek, 
Lepage, James Smillie, William Page, Alphonse Neu- 
ville. 

Among the statesmen are Reuben E. Fenton, Robert 
Toombs, Frederick T. Frelinghuysen. 

Among the scientists are Prof. John C. Draper, Ben- 
jamin Silliman. 

Among the rich men, William H. Vanderbilt, Horace 
B. Claflin, F. S. Winston, Commodore Garrison. 

Among the philanthropists are Sir Moses Montefiore 
and Lord Shaftesbury. 





OUR PLANS. 





Several valuable series of papers will appear in the 
JouRNAL. Among them will be articles on writing by 
two men eminent in teaching this important branch, viz., 
Mr. Edwin Shepard, Newark, a teacher in the Summer 
School of Methods, Saratoga ; and Mr. Lyman D. Smith, 
for many years a teacher of writing in Hartford, Conn. 
A valuable series of practical lessons will appear on the 
**Tonic-Sol-Fa System” by the apostle of this Pestaloz- 
zian method of teaching music, Theodore F. Seward. 
What he says will give teachers an opportunity of study- 
ing this system, which has become well nigh universal 
in the schools of England. We have commenced a valu- 
able series of lessons on ‘Perspective Drawing” by 
Prof. N. W. Hull of the State Normal School, Cedar 
Falls, Iowa. These will be valued by all elementary and 
intermediate teachers. They will be simple, scientific, 
and fully illustrated. 

The articles that have appeared in the JOURNAL by 
Wm. M. Giffin have placed him in the front rank of 
writers on methods. He is clear as crystal, thoroughly 
practical, and fully in sympathy with the most advanced 
thought. What he says comes fresh from his own 
school-room work, and will be thoroughly appreciated by 
a large number of wide-awake teachers who are asking 
‘* How can I improve?’ We are happy to say that he 
will continue to write for us during the year. 

During the year we shall give special attention to 
mind science. These lessons will be plain, simple, and, 
above all, practical. There will be no humbug about 
them, but will give to thinking ones the opportunity of 
answering some questions, moreimportant in their bear- 
ing on the science and art of teaching than any other. 
They are : What am I? and What is the child I teach? 

How does his mind and body grow? How can I aid 
a healthy development and check abnormal instincts, re- 
ceived by heredity or by bad associations. These questions 
are so important no words of ours can add to their 
weighty significance. We shall help towards the an- 
swering of them all through the year. 





THE reaction against examinations and per cents., is 
beginning, and in a few years it is destined to assume 
immense proportions. Rev. Lester B. Platt, of Flint, 
Mich., a leading Congregational preacher in the state, a 
graduate of Yale College, and a solid thinker, gave a 
lecture on ‘‘ Term Examinations,” in which he said some 
excellent things. He referred to the Chinese method of 
examining—and it would seem the English-American 
schools are making that a model. 





‘* There is one practice in our public schools which 
seems to me unnecessary and ought to be done away 
with, and that is the regular at the close 
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of each term. I believe that it is more productive of | 
cap cant adh mag Seat tact pod fe ented 
measure to accompli — gn y= of reveal- | 
ing the intelligence of the pupil. In my own class at 
college, in an examination in the higher mathematics, 
which I detested, it so happened that the very easiest 
problem in the book fell to my lot, and I passed glori- 
ously ; while at the same time a classmate who was un- 
questionably one of the first in mathematics, was given 
one of the most difficult problems, and failed a: 
He had had no fair examination. And neither had I. It 
was a make-believe and a farce, for it had made the 
best scholar appear the worst, and the worst the best in 
that class. : 

‘* Then consider the inevitable tendency to unhealthy 
‘cramming,’ night and day together before examination, 
which is little more than an overcrowding of the mem- 
ory for a special occasion with facts which are easily 
forgotten when the examination is over. Add to this, 
also, the temptation to fraud on the part of the scholars, 
by concealing their books on their persons and peeping 
into them when the teacher’s back is turned ; or of writ- 
ing out the most difficult answers, sometimes on the 
inside of their cuffs, and referring to them slyly when 
opportunity offers, of exchanging papers sometimes, 
and helping each other surreptitiously, all of which can- 
not but affect injuriously the moral character of the 
pupils, I believe that the question of right or wrong 
lies at the foundation of the mutter, and should be de- 
cided first; whether or no the teacher has any moral 
right to place such temptation in the way of ers, as 
that by obeying a natural and impulse they shall 
be guilty of wrong-doing. Ido not believe that they 
have ; and when you put together all these various con- 
siderations which I have mentioned, the unfairness of 
the test of real scholarship in so many cases, the practi- 
cal enforcement of a superficial ‘cramming’ and mem- 
orizing, and the inducements to dishonesty, it seems to 
me a great deal better to dispense with examinations 
altogether, and to let the standing of the pupil rest en- 
tirely upon the quality of his daily recitations. 





GOVERNOR HILL, in his message to the Legislature, 
recommends the abolition of the Board of Regents, and 
the transference of its powers and duties to the depart- 
ment of Public Instruction. 





J. B. Lippincott, the well-known publisher of Phila- 
delphia, died Jan. 5, of heart disease. While yeta young 
man, in 1836, he founded the house of J. B. Lippincott & 
Co., which has for many years been at the head of the 
book trade in the Quaker City. The firm has published 
8,000 books. Mr. Lippincott had a wide circle of ac- 
quaintances, and to an eminent degree enjoyed the con- 
fidence of his associates. 





WE have noticed with regret the withdrawal of WiL- 
LIAM A. Mowry, Pu.D., from the editorial management 
of the Journal of Education, Boston. He has purchased 
Education, and will hereafter be its publisher and editor. 
Dr. Mowry is a vigorous writer, a highly honored teach- 
er and gentleman, and a successful business manager. 
What the Journal of Education loses, Education will 
gain. We predict that he will give life and popularity 
to this monthly, and make it more closely connected with 
the work of the average teacher. It is certain under his 
management to be a magazine of the very first order of 
excellence and popularity. 





THE English journals are just now quite anxious to 
prove that the American free school system is a failure. 
Statistics are brought forward showing the alarming 
amount of illiteracy in some parts of our country, there- 
fore free schools have never done here what pay schools 
have done in Europe. They overlook the fact that we 
received from England at the time of our independence 
a slave system whose stronghold was illiteracy. For 
more than a century we have been the receptacle into 
which, as the Canada School Journal says: ‘‘ The refuse 
population of other lands has been freely poured.” We 
have received from Europe tens of thousands who are 
among our most enlightened and enterprising people, 
but with these thousands have come other thousands who 
have been sent by public funds to the new world. It 
is a wonder we are not worse off. In New York City 
there is a class who belong to the very off-scouring of the 
earth. They came as they are, from foreign lands and now 
because they cannot read and write, and because their 
children are vicious and will not go to school, are we to 
conclude that the American free school system is a fail- 
ure? The colored people are learning to read as fast as 
possible, but the intellect of the average Englishman 
will have it that because we do not work miracles, and 
bring up into some sort of education all the Spaniards, 
Italians, and negroes within our borders, at once, there- 
fore our free school system is of no consequence. 
We desire to make a single statement for the benefit 
of our English tax-payers. It is this ; 


If the English people should be required to pay, for 
two years, the amount of money now annually raised 
for the support of our schools, there would be a revolu- 
tion such as England has not seen for a generation. 
There is no country that is better able to grapple 
and conquer the intractable material thrown upon us 
than the United States of America; and the victory 
will be won by means of our free school system ! 





WHAT NOT TO TEACH IN COLOR. 





By Miss May MACKINTOSH. 


Perhaps in no subject taught does the ordinary teacher 
fall so far behind the most recent discoveries of the age, 
as in his way of teaching color. New, and otherwise 
excellent reading charts and primers uniformly give as 
primary colors, red, yellow, and blue ; and as secondary, 
orange, green, and violet, etc.,—an arrangement which 


| Of course, the experiment is equally good with green 
and violet, or with violet and red discs. 

From the same authority we learn that the generally 
received theory of the way in which we are able to dis- 
tinguish colors is as follows : 

In, and connected with the eye, are three sets of nerves 
—one for each of the three primary colors, (whichever 
they may be finally decided to be),—and by the exciting 
of these nerves in relatively different degrees all the dif- 
ferent degrees of color are produced. 

To quote once more from the above-mentioned author : 

* Any three such colors may be made the basis of a 
systematic classification of colors. When orange light, 
monochromatic or compound, affects the eye the nerve- 
ends sensitive to red are affected; those sensitive to 
green are simultaneously affected, but less so; while 
those sensitive to violet are very feebly affected. When 
the red and the green nerve-ends (as we may call them) 
are equally affected, the resultant impression is one of 
yellow ; red light and green light together make yellow 





has no scientific truth whatever. 


son lake) with yellow (gamboge), we can produce an | 
orange stain ; and by like mixtures of blue (ultramarine, | $ - 
or Prussian blue) with yellow, or with red,—respectively | *Verage or intermediate sensation. 


the facts to be discovered by the pupils with the aid of 
the teacher. 


and interesting ; but the pupil should not be immediately 
taught, or allowed to generalize from too scanty experi- 


It is true, that by mixing red paint (carmine, or crim- | 


T hese discoveries should be made,—they are both useful 


ences. For instance, if from mixing blue and yellow 

paints, he jumps to the conclusion that blue and yellow 

always make green, he is considerably astonished to find, 

after witnessing the experiment of mixing blue and yel- 

low light, that, in that case, blue and yellow produce not 

green, but white! In like manner, red and green light 

make yellow. 

These experiments with the different colored pigments 

should be performed by the pupils ; but they should not 

then be permitted to sit down with the comfortable con- 
viction that there are no more worlds to conquer—in other 
words—no more experiments to make; and that they 

know as much about color as anyone else ! 

We should not apply the term “‘ primary” to yellow, at 
any rate. Authorities differ as to blue. Maxwell and 
Fick give red, green, and blue as the true primaries ; 
while Young and Helmholz prefer red, green, and violet. 

This being the case, it would seem wiser not to teach the 
term “ primary” at all in the present shape of our color- 
knowledge. It will not harm children to know that there 
are still things to be found out in this wonderful world 
of ours; and that even the oldest and wisest men are 
always revising and correcting their earlier experiences. 
Now as to what we can do. The experiments with 
pigments have been already alluded to. A prism is not 
difficult to procure, nor very expensive ; and the children 
will always be interested in naming the colors in their 
order as reflected; and also in matching them with 
wools, crayons, colored papers, etc. In matching the 
colors, the reflection should be thrown as steadily as 
possible upon a table, the floor, or the lower part of the 
wall, when the objects to be matched may be closely- 
compared with the correspondingly-colored portions of 
the spectrum. 

Prang’s Color Chart is also excellent ; giving, for each 
of the nine principal colors, five spaces :—the standard 
color in the centre, two tints above, and two shades be- 
low. Cards to match with the chart are provided, so 
that every child can have one or more trials of his skill 
in recognizing colors during each lesson. If, however, 
this proves too expensive, the teacher can make a very 
fair substitute by procuring kindergarten cutting or fold- 
ing papers of the different colors, and pasting them upon 
card-board. 

Prof. Daniell, of Edinburgh, in his new text-book of 
the principles of physics, also mentions an interesting 
experiment, for which any boy would gladly prepare the 
material, and which is here quoted verbatim : 

“‘Maxwell’s disks—a disk of red and oné of green- 
painted card-board; each disk slit down to the centre, 
and cut out at the centre so as to be fitted upon a rotating 
top; the one disk being slipped through the other, the 
relative proportions of red and green in view can be 
modified at will ; the whole is rotated at such a rate that 
the successive impressions of red and green enter the eye 
at least from twenty-five to fifty times a second ; each 
local impression of red in the retina ia still vivid while 
that of green has already commenced, and vice versa; 
the colors blend in the eye, and various shades of orange- 
red, orange, yellow, or yellowish green are produced, ac- 





light. 


Red and yellow make orange: yellow and green, yel- 


lowish green; green and blue, a bluish green ; or in 
general, colors near one another in the spectrum an 


Red and green in 


green and purple, and so forth ; but these are but few of | different proportions may produce all the colors of the 
| spectrum between red and green ; green and violet, all 
the colors between green and the violet color employed. 


When blue and yellow lights are mixed, the impres- 


sion produced on the eye is that of a white light; blue 
and yellow are complementary colors. This is contrary 
to the general impression that yellow and blue make 
green. When yellow and blue pigments are mixed, the 


yellow and the blue lights reflected from the mixture de- 


stroy each other, forming white light, and the residual 


green, never absent from the purest blue or yellow pig- 
ment, reflected light is perceived, somewhat wanting in 
brightness, and diluted by the white light produced by 
the complementary colors. 

Some peculiarities of perception of color are readily 
explicable on this theory of three kinds of nerve-ends, 
which is due to Young. A spectrum formed by light 
traveling from a waning source is found to modify its 
tints as the light fades ; the orange-red seems to become 
more purely red, the yellow-green more purely green, 
and so on ; at length the faint spectrum is approximate- 
ly restricted to red, green, and violet, or violet-blue ; of 
each triplet of nerve-ends, one is feebly stimulated by a 
given color, the other two are inappreciably so, though 
if one be stimulated, the others can never remain wholly 
unaffected. 

On the other hand, if a colored light be rendered ex- 
ceedingly bright, the other nerve-ends participate in the 
excitement ; very bright red seems somewhat orange ; 
violet very easily passes over into whiteness when its 
brilliancy is excessive. 





TALKS ON PSYCHOLOGY. 





Cot. F. W. PARKER. 
L 

“Of making books there is no end, and much study 
is a weariness of the flesh.” The inspired writer musi 
have had prophetically in mind text-books upon mental 
philosophy. It is not my purpose to write a text-book 
upon this subject, but I have a great desire to aid begin- 
ners in the study to some intelligent and profitable way 
of investigation. Like all sciences, the science of the 
mind must be reached by a long elementary course, and 
this course consists, like botany and zoology, of a series 
of investigations. 

It ie quite easy to begin with flowers and plants, but 
the elementary facts of phychology being subjective, or 
facts of consciousness, owing to the habit of the mind in 
thinking, sense-products as things outside of ourselves, 
are far more difficult to get at. 


INVESTIGATING MENTAL PROCESSES. 


The first thing to be accomplished is to know how to 
investigate, and to form a habit, and have a method of 
investigation. In my experience the mixing up of ex- 
ternality and internality isa difficulty very hard to over- 
come. To illustrate: I am looking ata lamp; it is not 
easy to realize that this external object produces a par- 
ticular effect upon my consciousness ; that is, a lamp is 
the expression of a judgment which this particular ef- 
fect enables me to make. All seeing, hearing, touching, 
tasting, smelling, produce immediate results in my con- 
sciousness, and the elementary study of phychology con 
sists in observing, describing, and analyzing these re- 





| cording to thefrelative proportion of the colors blended.” 





sult. What these results are is the first important ques 
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tion ; how came they in my consciousness, the second, 


EXPERIMENTING WITH THE MIND. 

In order to acquire the power of being conscious of 
acts of consicousness, it is necessary to pursue along 
course of experiments. The experiments may begin by 
observing the results of words in reading or hearing ; 
object-words should be used first, Questions that will 
aid the observations of effects: Did 1 have an immediate 
result? Is the result distinct? Has it form, color, defin- 
ite size? Did it change in my consciousness? What 
were the changes? Were these pictures or ideas in my 
consciousness not directly recalled by the word? A 
word has been written for me. I will now look at it and 
answer the ques'ions. Effectimmediate. Theresultclear, 
gray and dark brown in color; size, small. It became 
clearer as I held it in my consciousness. I saw parts of 
objects gradually. The picture of the object recalled 
surrounding objects. With pencil in hand, I should ad- 
vise you to take words like the following, and write the 
answers as you try the experiments, i.e., look at a word 
and note its effect: Hen, horse, cow, house, sheep, face, 
bonnet, boat, elephant, chair, dress, boots, book, table, 
flower, tree, meeting-house, bureau. Now begin to an- 
alyze the effects into elements. (An element cannot be 
analyzed). What is the object’s color or colors? What 
is its form, or what are the different forms that made 
up the form? What is the size? Write down the names 
of the elements as you notice them. Write the same of 
fifty objects, and then note how many elements in the 
different pictures are identical. Perform the same ex- 
periments with the written names of objects at hand— 
objects that you can easily see. Note down the results 
as above, then look at the objects themselves and an- 
swer the same questions ; then write out the special dif- 
ferences in results. 

QUESTIONS FOR MIND STUDY. 


Question: What is the difference in being made con- 
scious of an idea, concept, or picture by means of a 
word, and by means of the object itself? Make these 
experiments very slowly, and avoid seeking anything. 
Keep your mind in a perfectly passive state. Follow the 
object-words with descriptive adjectives; red, blue, yel- 
low, green, orange, pink, soft, hard, large, small, long, 
short, deep, pretty, beautiful, ugly, etc. Answer the 
same questions as above, and one or two more. Can you 
think of red without thinking of something that 
is red or without thinking of an object? If you can 
think of a color without thinking of a colored object, 
has the color in your consciousness any limitations of 
surface? Can you think of the idea, pretty, without 
thinking of something pretty ? 


DIRECTIONS, 

Avoid all prejudgments in these experiments. 

Take action-words next; runs, walks, flies, swims, 
jumps, eats, moves, stands, etc. 

Can you think of an action without thinking of some 
object that acts? Does the object act in some definite 
manner, so that it would require an adverb to express 
the thought. 

Next, try adverbs like swiftly, slowly, well, easily, 
etc. 

Note m full the effects of these words, The meaning 
of a word to you is what it recalls into your conscious- 
ness. 

The prepositions may be taken: on, in, into, before, 
upon, around, etc. 

Can you think the idea, on, without thinking of two 
definite objects in a definite relation. 

The following lists may be used in the same way: One, 
six, three, two threes, one-half. Can you think a num- 
ber without thinking of a number of things? 

This, that, these, those, some, few, several, all, is, are, 
been, will, shall, 3, the, any, such, good, bad, wicked, 
sinful. 

This study is not an elementary study, of psychology, 
but the real, true study of grammar. Simple as these 
experiments may seem, they cannot be effectively tried, 
except by minds of some msturity and power. The 
most desirable power is the power to withhold prejudg- 
ments. 

The most profound thinker should make these exper- 
iments, note effects, and draw inferences with the same 
humility and deference t> facts, as should the novice, 
Put aside all you think you know, and think to know. 
An entire month may be very profitably spent upon 
these experiments. Note in writing each result, and 
then make all the tentative generalizations you can. In 
the next chapter I will present an account of my ex’ 
periments for comparison. Any one wishing direct help 
will please send papers to me, Normal Park, IIL 


MEMORY KNOWLEDGE. 
By Sovomon SIA. FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 
In spite of all that has been said, we have to-day in| Prepared by Larkin Dunton, of the Mass. Normal Art School. 


| our country a large number of so-called teachers whose FIRST YEAR. 
‘sum total of school-room instruction ccnsis‘s in having I.- Parts of the Body. 


LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 








the pupils memorize page after page of the text-books | 1. Head, neck, and body or trunk. 
used. Notwithstanding it is a fact that memory knowl- | 2. Arms, right and left. 
edge is utterly useless, a waste of time and an abuse of - a and left. 

a m 


mental power, they require the pupils to repeat word for | 


word, paragraphs and pages of the geographies and his- | , a Lee cemgueed wit: an ot vem 
tories used ; some even require it in grammar; and not . Arms, wings, and forelegs compared. 
a few in arithmetic. | 11.—Parts of the Head. 

Go into these schools and see the poor little, suffering | 


oo co 


children reading over the definitions and rules in their | 
arithmetics—see their lips move as they are repeating | 





1. Crown, back, and sides. 
2. Hair, —combing and brushing. 
8. Face, complexion, and washing the face. 


| the words over to themselves again, glancing down to| 4. Ears, right and left. 
the book when they cannot think of the exact werd, and III.—Parts of the Face. 


then beginning back to repeat it all over until they are 
| sure they can say it exectly as it is in the book. 
Are they to be made repeating-machines? A kind of | 


the eube root of a quantity by memorizing the uncom. | 
prehended rule? And who ever knew a child to com- | 
prehend it from the explanation appended to it in the 
book? And how long will he remember it after the rec- 
itation is done? 

Not three weeks ago, conversing with a gentleman, he | 
said, ‘* Prof. made us learn the whole of Brown’s 
grammar, notes and all, and I believe I can repeat a big 
part of the book now if you'll start me off right.” ‘‘ Did 
he make you correct the false syntax? I asked. ‘‘ Yes,” 
he replied, ‘‘and give the rule too for it.” Poor fellow ! | 
he is the living example of the utter uselessness of such 
folly, such mere memory-knowledge. He uses partciples | 
for past tenses, past tenses for partciples, adjectives for | 
adverbs, and adverbs for adjectives. He memorized the 
book—that was all, he never understood it. What cor-| 
rect usage he has acquired by reading since his school | 
days ended is all that is of any value to him. His mem | 
ory-knowledge is of no use to him unless he is wound | 
up and started off like a music-box or an alarm-clock. | 
** Polly wants a cracker.” 

But the advocates of memorizing claim ‘It strength- | 
ens the mental powers.” Bosh! I suppose it would | 
strengthen the digestive organs if we ate a peck or two | 
of chaff daily, for there might be some wheat in it, but | 
I do not propose doing it. Do you? 

There is sense in having the pupils learn “‘ memory | 
gems,” little extracts from the statesmen, philosophers, | 
and poets of earth, for the sentiment will come up again 
and again, long after the mere words are forgotten, and | 
will have an influence in moulding their characters and 
directing their lines of action and influence, although 
they cannot quote the words. It is the sentiment, not 
the words, the idea not the dressing. Not so with these | 
definitions, rules, paragraphs, they are words or—noth- | 
ing. They are the mirage of thought. 

The simple fact is—These teachers who insist upon 
having the pupils memorize the text-book are either, (1) 
too ignorant to develop in the child’s mind a correct 
knowledge of the principles, rules, and definitions, or, (2 
they are too lazy to do it. 


THE SCHOOL- ROOM. 


EMPHASIS. 


By Rev. A. E. WINSHIP. 

Don’t emphasize too many things at once in your 
teaching. Monotony isa failure. Even a dead level of 
brilliancy will not succeed. Emphasis is the setting 
forth of one idea in such prominence and relation as to 
make all others for the time do it service. There are dif- 
ferent ways of emphasizing in vocal utterences, by ex- 
tra voice, slower movement, deeper tone, inflection, ges- | 
ture, or by a pause or transition. A reader or speaker | 
who has but one emphasis will not wear well, will not 
be permanently effective. Different thoughts require dif- 
ferent styles of emphasis. Soin Bible teaching, especial- 
ly in a Sunday-school class, high art and great skill re- 
quire a knowledge of the science of emphasis, Each 
lesson wants to lift at least one, and rarely more than 
three points, to such prominence that to forget is well- 
nigh impossible. There is much to be taught that is not 
to be remembered. It is simply the staging necessary 

















for the carrying of the truth that is to be built into the 
permanent structure to its place. The teacher fails who 
does not distinguish between the building and the lad- 





| ders and staging. 





mental hand-organ to bring out disjoined words when- | 
ever the crank is turned? Who ever learned to extract | 


1. Forehead, temples, cheeks, chin, and lips. 

2. Eyes, eyebrows, eyelashes, and eyelids. 

8. Nose, nostrils, and bridge of the nose. 

4. ae 8 teeth, and tongue,—cleansing the 
teeth. 


IV.— Neck. 


1. Throat and back of the neck. 
2. Protection and cleanliness. 


V.—Parts of the Body. 


1. Back, chest, and stomach. 
2. Shoulders, sides, and hips. 


VI.—Arms, 


1. Movements. 
2. Joints,—shoulders, elbows, and wrists. 
8. Upper arm, forearm, and wrist. 


VII.—Hand. 


1. Back, palm, thumb, and fingers. 

2. Joints, fists, and knuckles. 

8. Forefinger, middle, ring, and little fingers, and 
thumb. 

4. Motions, strength, and use. 

5. Nails and their uses. 

6. Cleanliness,—paring and biting. 


VILi.—Legs. 
1. Motions, proper walking, and hip, knee, and 


ankle joints. 
2. Thigh, shin, calf, and foot. 


IX.—Feet. 


1. Sole, instep, heel, ball, and arch. \ 
2. Tigat and short shoes, and cold and damp feet. 
8 Cleanliness of feet, and neat shoes and stock- 
ings. 
SECOND YEAR. 
X.—Eye and Sight. 


. Color of the eyes. 

. White of the eyes, iris, and pupil. 

. Change in the pupil for light. 

. Bony socket and eyeball. : 

. Eyelids, eyelashes, eyebrows, winking and 
tears. 

. Too little and too much light, and reading at 
twilight. 

. Holding work too near, looking cross-eyed, and 
cleanliness. 


XI.—Ear and Hearing. 


1. Sounds known by the ear,—transmitted by the 
air and by solids. 

2. Direction, pitch, and quality of sounds. 

8. =e of the ear, internal ear, and cleanliness 
of ear. 

4. Care of the ear,—cold drafts, pulling, and 
shouting into. 

5. Listening attentively, and eavesdropping. 


XII.—Nose and Smell. 


1, Odors,—pungent, aromatic, spicy, etc. 

2. Use of smell,—determining good food, pure air, 
etc. 

8. Scent in animals comparei with smell in man. 

4. Colds, draughts, ventilation, cleanliness. etc. 


XITI.—Tongue and Taste. 
1. Tongue and saliva. 
2. Kinds of flavors,—bitter, sweet, astringent, 


etc. 
8. Chewing gum, tobacco, etc. 
4. Hot drinks and strong drinks. 
5. Thirst, and proper time to drink. 


XLV.—Touch. 
1. Use of fingers, and delicacy of touch. 
2. Rough, smooth, etc. ; cold, hot, etc. ; shape, 


size, etc. 
8. Cleanliness, blisters, calluses, etc. 


ai S&S COPD. 


THIRD YEAR. 
XV.—Teeth. 


1. Enamel, crown and root. 

2. Cutting teeth, eye-teeth, and double teeth. 

3. Two sets, shed , and number. 

4. Cleansing,—how and how often. 

5. Effects of hot drinks, candy, pickles, biting 
hard substances, etc, 
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XV1L—Skeleton. 


1. Skull, spine, ribs, 
2. Structure of bone:, Shusbeie and light, 
8. Kinds of joints, why joints move easily, and 
danger from pulling. 
XVII.—Muscles. 
1. Appearance,—lean meat. 
2. Attachment to bones. 


3. Action of muscles. 
4, Exercise, proper kinds of play and work, and 


XVIII.—Skin. - 
1. Elasticity, and perspiration. 
2. Cold draughts and proper clothing. 
8. Cleanliness,—bathing, dandruff, etc. 
XIX.—Circulation. 
1. Where the blood is, uses of the blood and heart, 
an‘ the pulse. 
2. Arteries and veins. 
8. Tight a tight clothes, warmth and exercise, 
wounds. 


XX.-—Respiration. 
1. Pure and impure blood, windpipe and lungs, 
how to breathe. 
2. Pure air and how to get it. 
8. Odors and dust, clean bodies and clothes, and 
out-of-door exercise. 


XXI.—Digestion. 
1. Use coe —" = _ saliva, eating slowly, drinking 
w 
2. Proper Kiods. of food and drink,—tea, candy, 
pickles, etc. 


8. Regular and late meals, chewing gum, etc. 





EXAMINATION QUESTIONS FOR TEACHERS. 
READING. 
1. In teaching beginners, is script alone used, or 
print and script? 
2. If the latter plan is pursued, when is print 
dropped and script adopted ? 
8. How many class exercises in reading daily, and 
of what length? 
4. What use is made of language lessons contained 
in the readers ? 
SPELLING. 
1. How many class exercises in written spelling, 
daily ? 
2. How many in oral spelling ? 
8. In, or on what, are the words written ? 
4. Of what length is the exercise ? 
WRITING. 
1. How many exercises in writing, weekly? 
2. How conducted ; whether with slate and pencil, 
or with pen, ink, and writing-book ? 


5 Pe unlikeness. Compliment, eps Sale, 
3. What length is each exercise ? . wats coberteth: svsiiabiiel ne selling. 
P : : ophesyv, to fo: ught, of water. 
4. = -) pupils write the same exercise at he same (Islet, a little isle. Celery, a vegetable. 
° Egg, emphatic, behavior, peaceable, reliance, 
INTELLECTUAL ARITHMETIC. 6. (annoyance. 
1. What exercise in purely mental arithmetic? Bounteous, colloquy, singeing, knapsack. 
2. How often and of what length ? ‘ ebhwnd penciling, oe neighbors, pi 
‘ R wr ‘ ; anos, monarchy. 
8. How far a analy — and mental drill in connection Surveyor, shrubbery, covetous, prairies. 
with all written arithmetic, faithfully carried out? Mischief, measles, portemonnaies, terminus. 
LANGUAGE. 8 { The president's 
What exercises? how often, and of what nature and| — | eadieial sia Institute. 
length ? Gall ’ tials, hani ” Oasis 
Cambric, bouquets, avvirdupois, resources, archi- 
ORAL INSTRUCTION. 9. af [tect, participle. 
What are you doing in the way of object lessons and Witticism, obscurity, mu'tiplication, counterfeit. 
oral instruction ? ( Telegraph, etymology, cipher, visitor. Tennyson's 
PLa 10. [Poems. Sadducees. 
CE. \ Trestle, journeying, beauteous, deplorable. 
To what extent os lessons, preparatory to the study Serenade, sincere, millennium, heifer, obeisance, 
of geography, given? 11. [persecute. 
SIZE. Chieftain, martyr, bachelor, version. 
: . . Definite, civilize, piazza, delicacy, glycerine, 
PT ns E = n= Cpe great Bowemeat 12. i Favorite, armistice, leutenancy, resound. Pity. 
5 , J Mercenary, righteous, intelligence, irresistible, 
How often are these exercises given each day ? 13. physical, fascination. 
Form. Liquefy, knavery, consequence, cynical. 
2 Conscientious, miscellaneous, rheumatism, mucil- 
Are these lessons given? 14. [age, Colosseum, circuitous. 
* COMPOSITION. Ascension, masquerade, sassairas, accelerate. 
What exercises in composition are required of pupils? rs Hieroglyphic, photograph, a oe Ne emda 
. ncy, perceive 
DECLAMATION AND RECITATION. , . Cylindrical, licensing, pamphlet, straighten. 
Do you require all pupils to mieinctine cholcs selec- Antique, perceive, coalesce, illiterate, privilege, 
tions from standard authors? How often? Do| 4¢ icatalogue. 
you require declamations? Do you observe the Exonerate, achieve, explicit, harangue. 


“« memorial days”? 
Moral INSTRUCTION. 


What course is pursued in reference to instruction 


PROGRAM. 
Have you a written program of daily class exercises ? 
DISCIPLINE. 


methods of managing refractory pupils? If you 

do not use corporal punishment, do you resort to 

methods more objectionable? Do you forbid whis- 
pering ? What course do you take with pupils un- 
necessarily tardy and absent? 

REPRODUCTION EXERCISES. 

Do you use dictation exercises ? 
are the results ? 

ScHOOL JOURNALS. 

How many do you take? 

Books. 

How many standard works on education have you 
read within a year? Name them. Are you familiar 
with the fundamental principles of mind-growth? 
Have you studied mental science? 


How often? What 


How many do you read? 


Nore :—The first half of these questions were prepared 
by Dr. Ellis, of Rochester, N. Y., for the use of his 
teachers. 





A LANGUAGE AND SPELLING EXERCISE. 





nm following words are taken from _an examination in 
spelling, recently conducted in the New Haven schools. 
How To Use THEM :— 

Profiounce the words distinctly, giving their meanings when 
necessary. Ask the pupils to write each word in @ sentence. 
This is important, else many will fail, even after the greatest 
pains has been taken, to know what they mean. Do not give 
too many words at one exercise ; there is enough material here 
for twenty exercises. 

f Right, twice four. Draught, current of air. 
[| Knight, a title. 
| Aas, to give up. Hymn, a sacred song. Mantle, a 


— 
. 


Adz, atool. Flue, a chimney. {cloak. 
Bowlder, a stone. Jamb, of a door. 
( Plait, to braid. Ceiling, of aroom. Senior, elder. 
| Steel, refined iron. Weather, state of the air. 
2. 4 [ Wring, to twist. 
| Martial, warlike. Phrase, a part of a sentence. 
| Steak, a prece of meat Vise, an insirument. 


( Capital, the chief city. Mayor, of a city. Salary, 
} Serial, a periodica'!. Principal, chief. A nce, 
es |help. 


' 
| Calendar, an Almanac. Knotty, having knots. 
| Eyelet, a hole foralace. Colonel, of a regiment. 
{ Emigrate, to leave. Gallant, brave. Precedent, an 
[example. 
4 Veracity, truthfulness. Incense, perfume. Ingen- 
a [ious, having skill. 
| Exorcise, to drive away. Populous, full ot people. 
| Transport, to carry. Voracity, greediness. 
( Sculpture, art of carving. Missile, something 
[thrown. Counsel, to advise. 


{ Specimen, necessity, iat pe er ey peemenn mel- 
choly, consecrate. 


17. 
i Emaciate, behavior, ditebeteane transient. 





Do you follow it closely? What are some of your | 90 


[pathy, predecessor. 
Acoustics, chloride, denunciate, mesmerize. 


{ Vaccinate, dysentery, 


ax courtesy, diphtheria, erysipelas. homeo- 
19. 


dictionary, precipitate, pro- 
. ) [pitiate, asparagus. 
| Tomato, ferocity, stoical, epilepsy. 





DIFFERENCES BETWEEN HORSES AND CATTLE. 
By Dr. N. B. Wesster, Norfolk, Va. 





AN OBSERVATION LESSON. 


In former times the term cattle included not only oxen 
and cows, but also sheep, goats, horses, mules, etc. The 
bovine animals we commonly call cattle were designated 
as “black cattle” or “ neat cattle.” We still have the 
word neat to describe the oil from the feet of cows or 
oxen, as neats-foot oil. The keeper of cattle was a neat- 
herd, as the keeper of sheep was a shepherd, and of hogs, 
a swine-herd. 

We have made out a list of many of the differences in 
structure between horses and cattle, or equine and bo- 
vine animals. 

These points of difference that may readily be ob- 
served by country boys, will we hope stimulate observa- 
tion on their part to see ‘if these things are so” and 
also to find out other marked differences 


CATTLE OR BOVINE ANIMALS. | HORSE OR EQUINE ANIMALS. 


Have one toe. 

Never with horns, 

Have a flowing mane 
Pawing with fore-feet usual- 


Have two toes. 

Usually with horns. 
Without a mane. 

Pawing with fore-feet de- 
notes anger. 


| hair in a tuft at end of 

tail. 

Encircle food with the tongue 
and convey to mouth. 

Lips slightly movable. 

Have no upper incisor teeth. 

Lie down fore parts first. 

Rise on hind legs first. 

Shorter mouth. No vacant 


ly denotes hunger. 

Tail covered with long coarse 
hair. 

Seize grass with their lips 
and convey to their teeth 
in feeding. 

Lips very movable. 

Have upper and lower front 
teeth. 

Lie down hind poe \ aes 





space between incisor and | Rise on fore-lec 
molar teeth. Mouth long. Space —— 
Four stomachs. (Tripe is| front and . teeth. 
one of them.) One stomach to hold about 
Always chew the cud. three gallons. 
Intestines small — 120 feet | Do not chew the cud 
long Intestines large—60 ft. long. 
Have re gall bladder. Have no gall bladder. 
Can vomit. Cannot vomit. 
Can breathe through the/| Never breathe through the 
mouth. | mouth. 


Never open the mouth from 

| exhaustion, but only to eat 
or bite. 

Defence by kicking. 

Neigh or whinney. 

Perspire easily. 

No dew lap. 

Hee ovi al. warts inside hind 
egs 

Use their teeth in fighting. 

Very rough tongue. Retract the ears when angry. 

Broad head. Soft smooth tongue. 

Wide ears. | Long narrow head. 

Limbs formed for strength. | Erect narrow ears. 

Live twelve or eighteen | Limbs formed for swiftness. 

Live thirty or forty years. 

Lie down and roll over. 

Sleep with one ear forward. 

Often sleep standing. 

Kat all or most of the time 
in pasture. 

Shoulders slope back 


Mouth usually open when | 
wearied. 


Defence by hooking. 
Bellow or moo. 

not prespire easily, if 
ever. 
Have dew lap. 
No warts inside of hind legs. 
Never use teeth in fighting. 
Do not retract the ears. 


years. 
Do not roll over. 
Sleep with both ears alike. 
Seldom sleeps standing. 
Eat awhile and lie down to 


ruminate. 
Shoulders forward. 








THE TONIC SOL-FA SYSTEM, AND THE NEW 
YORK PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 





Now that the Tonic Sol-Fa system of teaching music has ob- 
tained official recognition in the schools of New York City. a brief 
history of the struggle which led to the victory will be of interest. 
Four years ago the American representative of the system, Mr. 
T. F. Seward, memorialized the Board of Education, asking for 
an opportunity to explain it to the commissioners, After some 
delay he was informed that the subject had been referred to the 
proper committee, and a hearing would be accorded to him in 
due time. A year passed, and, in spite of a)) efforta, the interview 
seemed no nearer than at the beginning. At this junciure ap op- 
portunity occurred to teach in one of the schools (No. 45, Miss M. 
E. Tate, principal) asa substitute for an absent music-teacher, 
which Mr. Seward was not slow in securing. The absence of the 
former teacher proved to be permanent, and thus it happened 
that the Tonic Sol-Fa system was in. 

After several months, as was to be expected, it began to be 
rumored that an educational heresy had crept into one of the 
schools. Accordingly, the city superintendent and musical ex- 
aminer visited the school during one of the music lessons, pre- 
pared to make short work of the intruder unless ita right to re- 
main should be proved beyond all question, The pupils were sub- 
ject to a most rigid examination, lasting nearly two hours. The 
result was a triumphant vindication of the system. The verdict 
of the musical examiner was given thus: “ Whatever the new 
system may be called, there is no question as to its resulta.” 

Although the method was thus legalized, it could not yet be 
introduced in other schools, as “he necessary buoks and charts 
were not on the “ Supply List.” Those at No. 45 had been loaned 
to the school. Mr. Seward, therefore, made this bis next objective 
point. It was carried a few weeks ago, as announced at the time, 





= ~ Synopsis, analysis, precipitate, ameliorate, scintil- | and the field is open to that system which is now the only cne 
in “‘moral and manners”? Have you “ opening | 43, } [fate, debris. | used in the board schools of London, and other chief cities of 
exercises ?” Dogmatical, cutaneous, aborigines, conservatisai. | Great Britain. 
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TABLE-T ALK. 


There is a touch of human nature in the colloquy thus 
reported by the Boston Courier :— 

Deacon White (who is a property owner and runs a 
real estate agency)—Good morning, Deacon Black. 

Deacon Black—Good morning. I thought I would 
dr» in and ask you how you liked the new minister 
yesterday. Fine sermon, wasn’t it? 

Deacon White—Excellent. Never heard a better. He 
is a very eloquent man, and is very happy in the selec- 
tion of his subjects. 

Deacon Black—Remarkably so. Sermons on subjects 
that touch the sympathies are better for us all than the 
discussion of points of doctrine. 

Deacon White—Certainly. What could be happier 
than this subject yesterday, ‘‘ Suffer little children to 
come unto me?’ How tenderly he spoke of the little 
ones ! I declare it melted my heart to hear him—— 

(Enter lady who has business with Deacon White). 

Deacon White—Well ma’am, what can I do for you. 

Lady—Have you any houses to let? 

Deacon White—Yes m. 

Lady—I am looking around to find a good house at a 
reasonable rent. 

Deacon White—Have you any children ? 

Lady—Yes. 

Deacon White—Then I can’t let you have a house. 
Don’t want any children in my houses, 

Lady takes her leave and the deacons resume their 
conversation on the sermon. 


* #*# 
* 


A city pastor the other day asked for permission of 
the church authorities to move his down-town church 
because of the disreputable character of the neighbor- 
hood and the wickedness of the people. To our thinking 
these supply two overwhelming reasons for the main- 
tenance of a church in that precise neighborhood. Else 
what are churches for if not to preach the Gosple to the 
wickedest as well as to the best people?” Quod erat, 
etc. 











READING CIRCLES. 


PEDAGOGICS. 
Norse.—The following outline’ was wetts Ped by Col. F. W. Par- 








KER, on the first two aro cuneate of “Hew y” for the use 
of the Cook Co. pas Circle. It is equall pieable to many 
other places, and will afford a very a: id for those who 


are studying the Science of the Mind. 
THE MENTAL POWERS. 


Give twelve illustrations of the action of the presen- 
tative powers. Look at a book, a house, a tree, a man, 
a box, a clock, a lamp, a stove, a child, a desk, a face, 
a hand ; think, as you look at an object, of the mental 
picture in your consciousness. Then look at the words 
*‘ book,” ‘ tree,” etc., allowing the ‘ representative 
powers” to act. What is the difference of the action of 
the powers? Do they differ in kind? If the results 
differ in intensity and vividness, does that prove that 
the powers differ in kind ? 

If the powers do not differ in kind, what is the dif- 
ference ? 

Is there any recollection in seeing, hearing, touching ? 

Does the action of the presentative powers require 
acts of memory? 

What is the meaning of the words, ‘‘ Give us” ? 

From whence come ‘ the concepts of absent objects” ? 

How do we know that they are “‘ the concepts of ab- 
sent objects” ? 

What is the power called by which we know them to 
be concepts of absent objects ? 

Can we know any object without knowing the “ re- 
lations and connections” of its parts or attributes ? 

If “‘ the presentative powers give us knowledge of an 
object,” do not the same powers show us the “relations 
and connections” of attributes of the object ? 

Give several illustrations of the action of the reflect- 
ive powers, using the same concepts (mental pictures) 
as before. When you are conscious of the mental pic- 
ture of a tree, and think of the ‘‘ relations aud connec- 
tions” of its parts, of which ‘‘ powers” is that an act, or 
is it an act of both the representative and reflective 
powers ? 

Do we know color, form, sound, extension, hardness, 
softness, without being taught? Are not these ideas 
** given us” by the presentative powers? Are not sense- 
products fundamental things? What is the difference 


MEMORY. 
What is it that brings before the mind concepts of ab- 
sent objects? Is the bringing before the mind concepts 
of absent objects, and “ giving us” concepts of absent 
objects, the same thing ? 

Are the representative powers memory, or is recogni- 
tion memory ? 

Is bringing before the mind concepts of absent ob- 
jects, all of memory ? 

What is the difference in mental action between bring- 
ing before the mind concepts of absent objects, and 
bringing before the mind concepts of present objects ? 

Is there any memory in bringing before the mind con- 
cepts of present objects? 

IMAGINATION. 

What is the difference between “bringing before the 
mind” and “‘ given us” ? 

Thinking of any object not present, is an act of the 
imagination, thinking of an object that is present is an 
act of perception ; the former isan act of remembering ; 
in the latter case there is no remembering. 

Is this statement true? What is the difference be- 
tween seeing an object that you have never seen before, 
and imagining an object you have seen ? 

Collateral Reading : 

Porter’s Human Intellect. Scribner & Sons. Sense- 
perception, pages 119-220, inclusive. Representa- 
tion, pages 248-300, Memory, pages 300-325. Im- 
agination, pages 351-376. 

Hamilton’s Lecture on Metaphysics. Presentative 
Faculty (perception), pages 279-397. Memory, 
pages 411-424, Imagination, pages 450-463. 

Mental Evolution in Man and Animals. Romanes. 
D. Appleton & Co. Sensation, pages 78-104. Per- 
ception, pages 125-141. Imagination, pages 142- 
158. Should only one of the three books be chosen, 
take the latter. 


QUESTIONS FOR ARITHMETIC. 
By O. T. Bright. 

How far should the plan or method pursued in num- 
ber from 1 to 10 be carried? Should children find out 
all their facts in number? When should the use of fig- 
ures and signs be taught ? 

Recommended Reading : 
Wentworth and Reed’s First Stepsin Number. Ginn 
& Heath. Teacher's edition, 90 cents. 
Language Lesson in Arithmetic. Miss Ella L. Bar- 
ton. Ginn & Heath. 75 cents. 
To be continued. 





NEW JERSEY READING CIRCLE OFFICERS. 


President—Hon. FE. O. Chapman, State Supt., Tren- 
ton. 

Vice-President—C. E. Meleney, City Supt., Paterson. 
The secretary and treasurer are to be elected by the 
Board of Control, which meets in Trenton, Jan. 9, at 11 
4.M City and county managers will also be appointed 
at that time. The following gentlemen are directors : 
Supt. F. R. Brace,Camden; Prin. Hanson, Atlantic City 
High School; Prof. W. Eckersley, Long Branch ; Prof. 
C. E. Boss, Plainfield; Prof. P. E. Demearest, Dover ; 
Supt. W. N. Barringer, Newark; Prof. O. B. Gilford, 
Jersey City. 


FOR THE SCHOLARS. 


NOTED PEOPLE IN DISGUISE. 


(These sketches ma; declaimed by different 
members of the school tilowed to guess the pF Ly 


a 


My father was a king, and very soon after I was born, 
I was declared the heir of his throne, though I was a 
girl and had an older sister. But my fortune changed 
when I was three years old; my father had my mother 
put to death, and a younger brother was made heir to the 
throne. I was given a good education, however. When 
I was only twelve years old I could read the Latin, 
French, Italian, Spanish, and Flemish languages ; but 
I was particularly fond of history. 

After my father’s death my brother was made king, 
but he died in a short time and my older sister took the 
crown. We were not on good terms, and bad people 
stirred up strife between us. Some of them wanted me 
to be queen, and when my sister found this out she had 
me put in prison, and came near killing me. I hada 
very hard life for a few years, then my sister died and I 














powers ? 


was made queen. I immediately began to receive offers 


of marriage ; everybody wanted me to marry—kings and 
princes sought my hand, but I refused them all, I had 
a great deal of trouble during my reign. 

There were enemies at home and abroad ; people tried 
to take my throne from me, and put my cousin on it. I 
had her shut up so that could not be done. Then it was 
said that she and some others were planning to have me 
killed. This made some of my subjects very angry, and 
they tried her for treason and had her put todeath. I 
have been very severely blamed for this, but it is now 
generally believed that I did not sign her death-warrant. 
It was forged. I always had a very quick temper, and 
said and did many things that would not be considered 
ladylike now, but my reign is one of the most glorious ; 
my country and my people still call me ‘‘ good Queen 
Bess.” 

Il. 

I was born in Kentucky. My father was a poor farmer, 
I was very large and strong for my age, and used to help 
a great deal on the farm. I went to school only one year, 
but in that time I learned to handle figures pretty lively, 
and became very fond of reading. I used to read, 
‘* Esop’s Fables,” ‘‘ Robinson Crusoe,” ‘ Pilgrim’s Pro- 
gress,” and all such books I could find; and I used to 
keep a scrap-book in which I copied from the books I 
read, the passages I liked best. When I was sixteen, I 
began to run a ferry-boat across the Ohio, and three years 
afterward I made a trip to New Orleans. Once my 
brother and I, while running a valuable cargo down to 
New Orleans, on a flat-boat, got stuck on a dam, and the 
boat was in danger of going to pieces. I invented an ap- 
paratus for lifting it off the bar, and afterward obtained 
a patent for my invention. 

When I was twenty, my father moved to Illinois, 
cleared off fifteen acres of land, and built a log-cabin on 
it. I split all the rails for the fence around the clearing, 
and I never heard the last of it. I was known far and 
wide as arail-splitter. I was always quite popular among 
the boys for my skill in wrestling and other sports, and 
as I grew older I became quite afamous stump-speaker. I 
used to relate funny stories, and frequently made these 
tell against my rivals. One of these rivals used to sneer 
at my poverty, but I always got the best of him. I was 
nominated by one party, and he by another, for a very 
high office, and I was elected. I discharged the duties 
of my office faithfully, though I was obliged to offend a 
great many people by so doing. But I was never unkind 
to any one; I set at liberty more than a million of peo- 
ple ; Istood by my country to the close of a bloody strife, 
and almost immediately afterward received my death 
blow from the assassin’s knife. To the last my motto 
was: ‘‘ Malice toward none, charity for all.” 


ITI. 


I am a great admirer of beauty. I make a study of it. 
I lay down rules to measure it by. I like to see it con- 
sidered in everything. My theory is that the poorest 
workingman can have a beautiful home if he will use a 
little care in selecting the things he puts init. I think 
people could greatly improve the style of their clothes if 
they would. The human figure should be so arrayed as 
to set off its fine proportions and curving outlines. The 
square coats, long pants, and thick boots that men wear 
are very ugly. They should wear close-fitting knee- 
breeches, long stockings, and slippers. Women should 
wear long, loose, flowing robes, instead of dividing them- 
selves up into ungainly zones and ridges. 
I tried once to convince people of the importance of 
these things. I traveled many miles, and lectured and 
showed men, by my own example, how to improve the 
cut of their coats. But they only laughed at me, and 
called me the ‘‘ Apostle of knee-breeches ;” but I shall 
not be always thus. The beauty of my sunflower will 
in time be recognized. We shall see better taste dis- 
played in all walks of life, and I shall yet be called a 
benefactor of my race. 


IV. 
My father was a poor musician, but he managed to 
give me a fair education. I set my heart upon learning 
painting, but my father sent me away to study medicine. 
A celebrated botanist became my tutor. My love of draw- 
ing led me to study geometry. I kept onstudying, and 
after a time I discovered a law about the swinging of a 
pendulum, I invented a balance, and wrote a paper on the 
centre of gravity—which secured for me a professorship 
in a university. My knowledge, my salary, and my repu- 
tation increased, until such crowds came to hear me that 
I frequently had to lecture in the open air. I constructed 
a number of useful machines, which were very useful to 
my country. One day I heard of a man who had invent- 
ed an instrument that made distant objects seem near. 





I went toivisit him, came home and made a telescope 
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which magnified three times. This I presented to the 
senate and my salary was raised to a thousand florins. I 
made another telescope that magnified eight times, then 
another a power of thirty times. I now began to study 
astronomy ; I read all I could find on the subject, observ- 
ed with my telescope and thought about it, until I was 
convinced that the sun stood still and the earth moved 
around it, As soon as I published this I was arrested for 
teaching what they said was contrary to the Bible. I 
was sentenced to imprisonment to do penance, and com- 
manded to take back what I had said about the earth. I 
did as I was bid, put on sack-cloth, knelt down and swore 
that I would never again teach that the earth moved, 
that I detested the very idea of such a thing, and that I 
would do the penance imposed upon me. But I didn’t 
mean what I said. I muttered to myself as I rose from 
my knees, “It does move for all that.” I was never 
allowed my liberty again. I lost my health, my sight, 
and my hearing, and life became a burden to me. 


Ve 


When I was fourteen years old, I started out to seek 
my fortune, but Fortune turned her back on me. I first 
set up a store in a little town out west. I sold grind- 
stones, needles, scythes, calico, candy, and other things 
too numerous to mention. In two years, the sheriff sold 
me out. I took a farm on credit, but I gained no credit 
from my farming, and was obliged to give it up. I ob- 
tained a place as master of a steamboat on the Missis- 
sippi, but I sunk three vessels, and lost between eight 
and ten thousand dollars that didn’t belong to me. After 
several other ventures, which turned out no better, I 
settled down to auctioneering. This went very well, but 
there wasn’t much of it to be done. One day the editor 
of a local paper called on me, and said that a man who 
could talk as well as I, should be able to write. I con- 
sented to write for his paper. I wrote a short piece every 
week for six months, but nobody noticed them. One 
day I came across something Artemus Ward had written. 
The more I read it the more I wondered what people 
found in it. ‘Its the bad spelling,” I said to myself. 
So I took one of my own pieces and ‘“‘slewed round the 
spelling,” and sent it to the printer. It was published, 
and every newspaper copied it. Suddenly I became 
famous. A New York paper offered me $100 a week for 
half a column of essays and sayings. Then I began to 
make money. I published an almanac which brought 
me several thousand dollars. A rich old lumberman, up 
in Michigan, died, and left me $5,000. I was called all 
over the country to lecture. I was a great success, and 
Fortune smiled on me all the rest of my life. 





THE ATTACK ON CANADA. 


By K. E. Hogan, 


After consultations with various members of the gov- 
ernment, and after much deliberation on his own part, 
Washington determined to send an expedition into Can- 
ada. 

The ostensible object of the invasion was the capture 
of Montreal and Quebec, but the real hope of the com- 
mander-in-chief was to win the Canadians to the Amer- 
ican cause. Congress had already sent an address, and 
secret emissaries had been employed to gain the sym- 
pathies of our northern neighbors, but thus far the 
northern neighbors had refused to join us. The refusal, 
however, had not been decidedly emphatic, and the 
more sanguine believed that it only needed the pres- 
ence of an American army before Quebec to make the 
whole province fraternize with the thirteen colonies. 

To a certain extent this was true. The Canadians 
were wavering. How shouldthey decide? They hated 
the English, but were not the rebels across the St. Law- 
rence, English also? Pre-eminently were not the peo- 
ple of Massachusetts English? And what were the 
Virginians? It was Massachusetts and Virginia that 
had inflicted the heaviest blows on the French during 
the disastrous war just ended. The Canadians were 
French, and would gladly have stricken a blow at the 
English—their natural enemies—only that to them the 
soldiers of England were no more English than those of 
Virginia or Vermont. 

The wisdom of those who planned the campaign can 
not be questioned. Unfortunately the men employed 
tocarry out the scheme lacked fitness for their part. 

But against Montgomery this charge of unfitness does 
not hold. He was a young man who had already given 
signs of great promise as a soldier, and one whose tem- 
per and manners were such as made him invaluable in 
such an emergency. 

Schuyler, who had been appointed to command the 
expedition, becoming ill, Montgomery took his place. 


In Sept., 1775, the Americans laid siege to St. John’s. 
on the Sorrel, which surrendered a month later. While 
the Americans were before St. John’s, Ethan Allen, 
with eighty men, crossed the St. Lawrence to attack 
Montreal. The reinforcements which he expected not 
appearing, Allen and his men were captured. Mont- 
gomery appeared before Montreal on the 13th of No- 
vember. The city was taken, and he then moved on 
towards Quebec. 

On the 1st of December, Montgomery was joined by 
Arnold with about seven hundred men. The latter had 
been despatched by Washington to aid in the siege, and 
had, after fearful suffering, succeeded in reaching Que- 
bec by forced marches through the wilderness of Maine. 
Half of his men were unfit for service, owing to the 
hardships through which they had just passed. 

Failing to force a surrender, the Americans, on the 
81st of December, determined to make an assault. 

It was arranged that Montgomery and Arnold should 
attack the city simultaneously. The former led his 
men along the river, and for a while believed he was 
being successful. 

It was still night. The snow was falling heavily, 
There was a battery just ahead filled with armed men. 
At the approach of the Americans, the men fled. With 
shouts of triumph the victors dashed forward to secure 
the battery, but as they did so, Montgomery fell. The 
last English fugitive had placed a slow-match to a gun 
as he darted after his comrades, and the fire reached the 
powder just as the unfortunate officer strode before the 
gun. The fall of the leader disheartened his men, and 
they fell back. Almost at the same instant Arnold had 
his leg shattered, and was carried from the field. 

The Americans were defeated ; still they kept up the 
show of a siege till February. 

Arnold then withdrew his troops to Montreal, but on 
the 15th of June he was compelled to abandon that city 
and retire to Crown Point. Four months later Crown 
P. int fell into the hands of the English. 

The Americans had been doubly defeated. Not only 
had they been driven from Canada, but they had con- 
spicuously failed in their attempts to gain the good- 
will of the people. Had Montgomery lived, no doubt 
much might have been done towards winning over the 
French, but with Arnold in command, a man utterly 
devoid of tact and refinement, the Americans did noth- 
ing but exasperate those whom it was their duty to 
conciliate. 

NOTES. 

American commanders. 

Montgomery's character. 

Arnold’s character. 

What Washington expected. 

What Congress had done. 

Why the Canadians did not at once join the revolu- 
tionists. 

How Arnold reached Quebec. 

Condition of his men. 

Attack on the city. 

Montgomery’s death. 

Effect on the Canadians of the treatment received 
from Arnold and his men. 

Evacuation of Canada. 


HOW THESE LESSONS SHOULD BE USED. 

The teacher should read the sketch slowly and very 
distinctly. While she reads, the pupils take rapid, ab 
breviated notes. At the close of the reading, call on 
half a dozen pupils to read what they have written. 
Give extra encouragmetn — or whatever is usual—for best 
work. The teacher then writes on the blackboard the 
notes printed at the end of sketch; and from them, 
and the notes the children have themselves taken, let 
each child write, on the other side of his slate, a very 
brief but connected account of what has been read. It 
will astoni~h persons who have never tried this method 
to find what very acceptable lessons will tnus be got 
from pupils. 

Except the facts, which must always be the same, 
there will be none of that tiresome repetition which is 
the usual result of text-book teaching. 

Each child having only a few notes to guide him, is 
obliged to put what he has heard into intelligible sen- 
tences. 

With young pupils, the teacher must not be discour- 
aged at finding the sentences crude, for painfully crude 
they will often be. The boy cannot rise above himself. 
He is not much of a reader, perhaps, and may not have 
the advantage of always hearing elegant sentences at 
home. The elegance will come by degrees, but clearness 
we may have right from the st»rt. 

As stated in a previous article, history ,taught in‘this 





way is not a mere chronological sequence of events. It 
is a lesson which may be made as entertaining as a 
story. 

After a few days, let the teacher again put the notes 
on the blackboard, and now furnishing each child with 
paper and pen, let a composition be written on the 
subject. 

These compositions, corrected by the teacher, and re— 
written by the pupils, are of the greatest benefit, not 
merely as fixing the historical facts onthe mind of the 
child, but also as teaching him spelling, punctuation, 
and the use of capitals. Thus one lesson carefully 
taught, naturally and easily develops into four. 

I am convinced that all teachers who will follow my 
suggestions with these lessons, taking the subjects each 
week as they appear in the JouRNAL, will, at the end of 
the year, be highly pleased with the results obtained. 


THE THINGS OF TO-DAY. 


Matamoras is without a government. 

Emperor William has just celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of his accession to the Prussian throne. 

Congress is again in session. 

Governor Hill of New York recommends the abolition of the 
Board of Regents. 

The question of home rule for Lreland continues to be the ab- 
sorbing topic of politica] interest in England. There are all sorts 
of surmises as to Mr. Gladstone's intentions, but no one knows 
what the Liberal statesman really proposes to do. 








The English are evidently somewhat anxious about the situa- 
tion in the Soudan. The Mahdi has, it seems, a successor, who 
has collected a large force in the neighborhood of Dongolia, and 
is moving northward up the river, and for some time past has 
been threatening Wady Halfa, the English frontier military post. 


M. Grevy has been re-elected President of the French Republic 
for the term of seven years, on the first ballot, by a majority of 
135. Reports indicate that the Right or monarchial factions 
largely abstained from voting. This result is due to the admirable 
character of M. Grevy, and to the fact that there were no avail- 
able competitors. 


The unprovoked and inexcusable invasion of Madagascar by the 
French has ended in the practical abandonment of al! pretensions 
on the part of invaders to any share in the government of the 
island, and in a virtual abandonment of the unfortunate enter- 
prise. 

Iceland is in the midst of a political agitation, which must add 
another thorn to one of the most uncomfortable crowns in Eu- 
rope. The Icelanders have always been an independent and 
stout-hearted people, adverse to despotism, and little given to the 
wearing of yokes. For the last twelve years they have had a 
legislative assembly of their own, the value of which, however, 
has been much diminished in their eyes by the fact that the King 
of Denmark nominates eight members of the Upper House, and 
retains a veto power on all legislation, which is absolute. For 
some time past a popular agitation has been steadily growing in 
favor of the revision of the constitution, and the legislative as- 
sembly, or Althing, as the Icelanders call it, passed a bill, at its 
last sitting, by a large majority in the Lower House, and almost 
unanimously in the Upper. The Icelanders want to be gorverned 
by a Ministry which, while owing a general allegiance to Den- 
mark, shal) hold itself responsible to the Althing. 


A bill has been introduced into the House to organize the Indian 
Territory a Territory of the United States, with executive, 
legislative, and judicial branches, 


The growth of taste is wonderful. During the holidays in all 
our large cities the eye was feasted upon splendors of color, fc rm, 
fabric. All that cultivated imaginations can conceive in jewelry, 
bric-a-brac, furniture, costume, was heaped together in dazzling 
profusion. In the evening, under the brilliant electric lighta, the 
spectacle is very striking and well calculated to convey vivid im- 
pression of established prosperity and accustomed luxury. No 
matter what is in vogue—the latest feminine garment, the newest 
fancy in dress goods, the freshest caprice in head-gear, the last 
graceful creation in jewelry or plated-ware, or china, porcelain, 
glass or pottery—faithful reproductions are to be found in these 
colossal stores; and the prices are really amazing. For a few 
cents often, and always for a mere fraction of the cost of the 
thing copied, all that is brightest and most original in household 
and decorative art can be had by the poor. Nor is it true that 
everything is sacrificed to appearance. The plush which imitates 
sealskin is in itself handsome, warm, and enduring. The leathers 
which imitate alligator, Russia, morocco, etc., are good and strong. 
The cheap dress fabrics are not flimsy, but stout. The plated- 
ware will retain its brillance a long time. The blown-glass is as 
durable as the cut. The Crown ware is not more brittle than 
Wedgwood, and its colors are burned in as thoroughly. No doubt 
there is plenty of trashy imitation in the market, but the great 
firms buy in such quantities that they make bargains, and they 
have found that the surest avenue to public patronage is to obtain 
a reputation for honesty of representation. 

Of Conductor Bradley, who, crushed and mangled in a railway 
wreck, whispered with his dying breath, “ Put out the signals for 
the other train,” Whittier said : 

From lips of exint or martyr ever eae 

Electric, through the sympathies of man.” 
A similar tribute might well be paid to Phillips, the engineer of 
the train wrecked at Pelhamville, on Sunday. Injured, dazed, his 
clothing on fire, he was rolled into a ditch of icy water. Thus re- 
stored to his senses, his first thought was not of himself or his 
friends, but of the train that was thundering along a few minutes 
behind the wrecked one. “ Has anybody signalled the express ?"* 
was the first thing he said.§ Such unselfish regard for others is as 
rare as it is noble. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


CONNECTICUT. 


The Council of Education will meet at Hartford, Saturday, 
Jan. 16, 1886. The subjects for discussion are “ Supervision” and 
* Over-pressure.” Officers will be elected for ensuing year. Miss 
P. A. Tomlinson, of Seymour, has resigned to accept a position in 
the Belvidere seminary, N. J. Meriden dedicated a model high 
school building, Dec. 28. It is a model of architectural beauty 
and adaptation toits purpose. Addresses were delivered by U. 8. 
Senator O. H. Platt, Dr. J. H. Chapin, of the School Board, and 
others. 

In his talk to the New Haven teachers, Mr. John T. Prince, of 
Massachusetts, stated that in a certain Massachusetts high school 
not a single scholar wrote correctly this sentence: “Many girls 
wear their hair too short to curl.” He declared that the study of 
grammar shc uld always be deferred to the eighth year of a nine 
years’ grammar school course. Previous to this there should be 
only language lessons. The New Haven Teachers’ Association 
has appropriated a sum from its treasury for procuring a likeness 
of its former superintendent, Ariel Parish. The picture will be 
placed in the hall where teachers’meetings are held. Willimantic 
is to have an endowed academy ; $100,000 has been given for the 
purpose. Supt. 8. T. Dutton, of New Haven, addressed the Willi- 
mantic teachers on “ The pleasure in teaching.” 

A. B. Firrecp, New Haven, State Editor. 





DAKOTA TERRITORY. 

Livingstone McCartney, superintendent of schools, Sioux Falls, 
D. Ty., reports that it was necessary to advertise for teachers 
in south-western Dakota last fall; that pay for good teachers 
is respectable; that the county is fast filling up with “nice 
people ;” that the school-houses are well built, and that, in short, 
it is as good a place as he has found for the earnest teacher. 
——The teachers of Hutchinson County held an institute at Olivet. 
Dec. 14-19. The instructor engaged failed to appear on account 
of sickness, but very valuable instruction was given by Supt. 
Daball, and Profs. Whiteacre and Gray. The work of the latter 
in physiology was especially commendable.——The Territorial 
Norma! School at Spearfish is progressing finely under the man- 
agement of Prof. fF. L. Cook. Its influence will be felt in the 
work of the teachers of the Territory. 


FLORIDA. 


The Educational Congress to convene at De Funiac Springs, the 
first weck of March, promises to be the largest gathering of the 
kind ever held in the South. The place is the Winter Chautouqua, 
which though opened but two years since, has has become a 
centre of attraction to both Floridians and Northeners. Gov. 
Perry and State School Supt. Russell are combining every influ- 
ence to secure the fullest attendance of the teachers of Florida. 
Their pay will continue while at this meeting. Every railway 
and every steamboat company in the state offers transportation 
at the low rate of one-halfa cent a mile. Those who wish can 
pitch their tents and spend a week at this charming spot at trifling 
cost. Among the lecturers expected are Hon. J. G. Orr, State 
Supt. of Schools of Ga.; Dr. B. G. Northrop, of Conn.; J. H. 
Phillips, of Ala.; Prof. Payne, of Ann Arbor, Mich.; Pres. J. H. 
Smart, of Indiana; and Hon. A. J. Russell, of Florida. In all, 
some ten or twelve prominent educators are enlisted for this great 
meeting. It will show alike the popularity and power of this 
Winter Chautauqua, and the new interest in education in the 
South. Indeed, one of the most hopeful signs for the future of 
our country is the growing appreciation of public schools in the 
southern states. 

ILLINOIS. 

The high school teachers of northern [llinois held a meeting at 
Ottawa, Dec. 18-19, for the purpose of discussing the interests of 
their work. Geo, E, Knepper, of Peoria, was made president. 
Principal Cnarles A. Smith, of Rockford, read a very able and 
interesting paper on * The Classics in the High School,” which 
was followed by a discussion participated in by Principals W. H 
Ray, C. W. Tufts, R. E. Call, Mr. McDougall, President of the 
High School Board at Ottawa, and others. Prof. B. P. Colton, of 
the Ottawa High School, read a most interesting and instructive 
paper on “ Science in the High School.” Mr. Colton gave a brief 
illustration of his method of teaching zoology, physiology, and 
the place science should have in the high school, after which the 
paper was discussed by Principals Call, Smith, Supt. Thomas, and 
others. Prof. Reed gave a short talk on his plan of teaching 
chemistry, which was thoroughly enjoyed by all who heard it. 
Althouzh the attendance was small, the meeting was one of much 
interest, and isa step in the right direction toward better and 
more thorough work in the high school.—tThe Chicago Board of 
Education, having discovered that the poor lighting of the school 
buildings is damaging the eyes of the children, ure taking steps to 
have it improved.——Cook County Normal School has graduated 
ninety-five teachers during the past two years, and nearly all of 
them are employed in the county schools.—‘The winter term of 
the Northwestern University, Evanston, Rev. Joseph Cummings, 
D. D., LL.D., President, began Jan. 6, with an efficient faculty 
and excellent prospects. 

IOWA. 

Teachers’ mectings have been revived in Pottawattamie County 
this fall and winter. Prof. J. W. W. Laird steps down and out of 
the Carson High School, which he was instrumental in building 
up, and fills the office of the county superintendent.——The 
second winter term of the Western Normal College and Shenan- 
doah Commercial Institute, Shenandoah, opens Jan. 21. The 
priacipal is Prof. 0. H. Longwell, A.M. 


MINNESOTA. 

It has been found from class histories of the graduates 
of the. Winona Normal School that show that the average 
number of years taught by the pupils after graduation ex- 
ceeds by three years the number that they pledged to teach upon 
entering. Nearly all of the few who have not taught have paid 
tuition in full for the time of attendance, or have been honorably 
released on account of ill-health. 


MICHIGAN. 
Houghton and Keweenaw counties held a joint institute at 
Houghton, Dec. 30, 


MISSOURI. 

The South-West Missouri Teachers’ Association met at Ash 
Grove, Dec. 28-30; the County Commissioners’ Convention at 
Jefferson City, Dec. 30 and Jan. 1-2. 


NEW YORE. 


The principals of academies, union, and high schools met at 
Syracuse last week and organized themselves into an association, 
with George R. Cutting, of Auburn, president ; Chas. F. Wheelock, 
of Canajoharie, vice-president; and H. W. Callahan, of Penn 
Yan, secretary and treasurer. They discussed Examinations, 
Schoo] Compositions, and Methods of Preventing Tardiness. The 
members were given a very pleasant reception at the Vanderbilt 
House, by Prof. Comfort during their sojourn in the city.——The 
teachers of Schenectady express themselves as very well pleased 
with the work of Profs. Bouton and Sanford at the institute last 
month. An effort will be made to obtain them at the autumn 
session, if possible. 

The teachers of the Third Commissioner District of Erie County, 
met at Springville, Dec. 11-12, Mr. G. O. Dillingham presiding. 
Mr. Jay Drake read a paper on Industrial Education. Prof. 
Shattuck Jiscussed music in the schools, and advocated the Tonic 
Sol-Fa system. Miss Alice Spaulding read an essay on the study 
of Natural Science, Mr. E. W. Griffith one on Teachers’ Institutes, 
Mr. Chas. Andrews, of Sardinia, one on Definitions, and Prof. 
Briggs, of Buffalo, one on Yellowstone Park. Class exercises 
were conducted by Miss Eloize A. Vaughn and Miss Georgiana 
Wilkie.——Prof. Christie’s Business School at Lock Haven is grow- 
ing in favor. He combines theory and practice in his course of 
study, and teaches all the cx cial branches very thoroughly. 
~——tThe Parish Union Free School, O. W. Bugbee, principal, has a 
very choice selection of scieutific apparatus, and is well equipped 
for thorough work.——The Dansville Union School, F. F. Dia- 
mond, reports marked progress. The winter term will close 
March 12. 





NEBRASKA. 
The West Point High School publishes a bright monthly paper 
called the Wideawake. 

NEVADA. 
The State Teachers’ Association was held at Winnemucca, 
Dec. 3-5. A fuller report will be given next week. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


The last lecture of the Hinsdale High School course, which was 
to have been given by Hon. W. A. Mowry, of Boston, has been 
postponed on account of his sickness.—— Vaccination has caused 
considerable severe illness among the children of the public 
schools of Charlestown.——Dartmouth College and the country at 
large have met with a severe loss in the death of Prof. Edwin D. 
Sanborn, who for a long time has occupied the chair of Anglo- 
Saxon and English Language and Literature in that institution, 
and other offices of trust and honor. He is well known as an 
orator and literateur.——The college has been presented with the 
valuable Dr. Rood estate at Hanover. The name of the donor is 
withheld, but is understood to be Hon. Levi P. Morton, of New 
York. This gift is made as a location for the proposed Art Gal- 
lery and Museum, for which Kate Sanborn has been raising funds 
among the alumni for a year. She has already a large sum 
pledged, and this gift will enable her to complete it.——Marlow 
Academy has been very prosperous under the instruction of L. O. 
Williams, of Dartmouth College.——Prof. D. J. Noyes has pre- 
sented Pembroke Academy with 107 volumes for the library.—— 
Rev. T. C. Pratt has been appointed superintendent of schools in 
Auburn. E. A. FOLGER, Concord, State Editor. 


PENNSYLVANIA, 

Lycoming County Institute was held at Muncy, Dec. 14-18. 
There was a strong ccrps of instructors, including Dr. E. E. 
White, of Cincinnati, Dr. N. C. Schaeffar, Prof. F. V. Irish, and 
Miss Belle Thomas. There were class exercises, prize contests and 
a directors’ meeting, and there were interesting and instructive 
lectures by wise and noted men, among whom were: Dr. G. G. 
Groff, of Lewisburg University, Dr. G. McPhillips, Prof. J. E. Ross, 
of Scranton, and Dr. E. E. Higbee. 

The Schuylkill County teachers met at Shenandoah Dec, 21-24, 
and were instructed by Dr. Edward Brooks, Prof. E.Oram Lyte, 
Dr. Nathan C. Schaffer, Prof. Alex. E. Frye, and J. T. Corlew, of 
Cook County Normal School. and State Supt. Higbee. Several 
class exercises were giyen by prominent teachers. A County 
Teachers’ Keading Circle has been organized, without reference 
to the Pennsylvania R. C., so-called, and Supt. Weiss made presi- 
dent. He is a progressive man. Prot. Lyte is about to publish 
a grammar.——Dr. Albert N. Raub has taken charge of the New- 
ark Academy, Delaware.——An attempt is being made to organ- 
ize a state normal school for the Luzerne, Carbon, Monroe, Pike, 
and Northampton counties. There are already ten in the state. 
Nearly six hundred teachers attended the Luzerne County 
Institute, held at Wilkes-Barre Dec. 14-18. Miss Matilda H. Ross, 
Prof. J. T. Corlew, State Superintendent Dr. KE. E, Higbee, Miss H. 
E. Brooks, Dr. D. J. Waller, Prof. George Morris Phillips, and Dr. 
George G. Groff, were the day instructors; and Col. George W. 
Bain, Mrs. Belva A. Lockwood, and Col. Russell H. Conwell, the 
evening lecturers, A county teachers’ reading circle was orga- 
nized, with Mr. A. W. Potter president. 

The Lackawanna County Institute was largely attended. Prof. 
E. O. Lyte discussed Grammar, Supt. 8. M. Balliet, Arithmetic and 
Psychology. Addresses were made by the Hon. E. E. Higbee, 
Dr. J. H. Harris, Supt. J. M. Coughlin, and Mr. G. W. Philips. 
Supt. Davis manifested much executive ability in the manage- 
ment of the institute. 

The Huntington County teachers were entertained at their 
institute Nov. 30—Dec., 4, by Prof. Littleand his crayon, and ad- 
dresses by Supt. J. H. Cessna, of Bedford, Supt. Lewis Strayer, of 
Cambria, Supt. Barton, of Fulcon County, and Supt. Balliet, of 
Reading. 

Venango County Institute was held at Franklin Dec. 28—Jan. 1. 
Dr. French discussed the sujbects of Hygiene and Physiology and 
School Government; Prof. Hoge spoke upon Arithmetic, Exhi- 
bition Day, School Libraries, and some educational factors; Hon. 
8. P. Leland lectured Tuesday evening on World Making; Prof. 
Kingsley gave a talk on School Law, and Supt. Babcock one on 
Reading. On Thursday, directors’ day, those officials organized 








their meeting aud discussed the Needs und Duties of Directorship. 


Several interesting papers were read, one of which was“ The 
Teacher and the Temperance Law,” by Mrs, Jennie M. Boulton, 
of Oil City. 

RHODE ISLAND. 

The State Teachers’ Association will be held at Providence 
Jan. 28-30. 

TEXAS. 

At the re-organization of the Fayette County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, Judge A. Haidusek made some very sensible remarks which 
would come with special grace from many city boards. He said: 
“T am nota teacher, hence, do not know what should be done in 
order to benefit the teachers of this county, but I do know that 
something should be done for the special benefit of those very 
teachers who do not believe that teachers’ institutes will benefit 
them.” 

VERMONT. 

The third term of the Royalton Academy begins Feb. 23. The 
principal, Mrs. E. M. Lovejoy, strives to make all her pupils, not 
only well-informed, but thorough and self-reliant as weil. 





PERSONAL. 

Ir is predicted that Pror. TiuoTHY DwieuT, now holding the 
professorship of sacred literature in the Theological School of 
Yale College, will succeed Dr. Noah Porter as president of that 
college. He is about fifty-five years of age, and a grandson of a 
former president of Yale. 

Pror. JoHN M. LANGSTON, late United States Minister Resident 
at Hayti, will assume the presidency of the Colored Normal 
School of Petersburg, Va., Jan. 15. Prof. Langston is among the 
ablest of the American citizens of African descent. 


PRESIDENT T. J. GRAY, of the St. Cloud State Normal School, 
Minnesota, is doing excellent work. He is a graduate of the 
school over which he presides, and has fought his way up toa 
position of commanding influence. His school is full to over- 
flowing of earnest, diligent students. Northern Minnesota is a 
large state in itself, and will fill two large schools in the near 
future. St. Cloud is excellently equipped for work, having a 
first-class ladies’ boarding hall, and an excellent school of practice, 
under the care of one of the best teachers in the world, Miss Isabel 
Lawrence, formerly of Oswego. 





NEW YORK CITY. 





Tua Art STUDENTS’ LEAGUE.—A series cf anatomy lectures is 
being given this year by Prof. Thos. Eakins, of Philadelphia. To 
make his ideas clear he employs a skeleton, suspended from a 
frame, and a pot of modeling clay. He takes clay, and forming a 
muscle, fastens it upon the skeleton ; then points out a cast, and 
asks the living model to bring it in action. Nothing could be 
made more simple, and as Prof. Eakins is an enthusiast as well as 
a practical instructor, the students watch his movements with 
great interest. The muscles of the shoulder, abdomen, and arms 
have thus been taken up. In his method and manner Prof. Eak- 
ins is a disciple of the new education ; he employs most ingenious 
methods to make the truths the pupils must know clear and dis- 
tinct, and fastens them firmly in the memory. The art spirit of 
the classes in the League is steadily nourished by appropriate 
means by most skillful instructors, and a high state of progress is 
apparent. 


Sustaining the Board of Education.—A decision of the General 
Term of the Superior Court sustaining the legality of the action 
of the Board of Education in removing Rachel 8. Gorlitz from 
her position as a teacher in the public schools ,was handed down 
recently. The decision was rendered after a hearing upon the re- 
turn to a writ of certiorari issued to review the proceedings of the 
Board of Education in this case. The opinion, which was written 
by Chief Judge Sedgwick, after setting forth that Miss Gorlitz 
was removed by a vote of three-fourths of the members of the 
Board upon recommendation of the city superintendent, adds : 

“The objection to this removal is made that it was without 
cause, or at least, without sufficient cause. The respondent main- 
tains the legality of the removal under section 1,042 of the Con- 
solidation act, laws of 1882, chapter 410, which is: *‘ Any teacher 
may be removed by the Board of Education upon the recommend- 
ation of the city superintendent, etc.,’ but only by a vote of three- 
fourths of all the members of said board.” 

In support of the view that the construction of this statue is 
that the removal may be made without cause asseried or shown, 
or opportunity to be heard against the removal, previous decisions 
are quoted, and the chief judge continues : 

“In conformity with the terms of the act the city superintend- 
ent recommended the removal. The act did not require him to 
give a reason for the recommendation, or for the proposed re- 
moval. He did give a reason, that is, the insubordination of the 
teacher. But by the act he was,so far as his recommendation 
was concerned, the sole judge of the facts which constituted, in 
his judgment, insubordination, and of their sufficiency to induce 
him to make the recommendation. The Board was not necessarily 
to act, in removing, upon the reason the city superintendent gave. 
They might or might not getin any way information as to the 
validity of the reason assigned. Any step that they might take 
in appointing a committee was entirely for their own guidance. 
The action of the committee and the action of the Board upon the 
report do not furnish any matter for review. For the vote of 
three-fourths incontrovertibly shows that there was a removal as 
provided by the act. The determination reviewed is confirmed, 
with costs. 
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The pupils of the Department of Grammar Schoo! 
No. 49 held their holiday reception, Dec. 24. 
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LETTERS 





“How SHOULD WE VENTILATE ?—Permit a reader of your | 
the bene-| 


valuable paper to make a friendly criticism, for 
fit of other readers. Under the head of “The School- 


,” “Practical Hints” (page 366), your suggestion for | 


room 

the introduction of pure air into a school-room heated by 
a stove, isa one, and practicable. A very complete 
and more elaborate arrangement for warming and ventil- 
ating single-room school buildings on this principle is now 
in successful use in this city. But, in the manner of 
ventilating or exhausting the foul air, it is q 
in principle to the method you suzgest, and hence I ven 
ture my criticism. Ceiling ventilation is quite out of date, 
both in theory and practice. 
are asked to remember” need some explanation, and the 
following query is suggested: What constitutes the foul 
air in the school-room, and how does the temperature of 
the room affect its location? It must be admitted that the 
heated air for warming a room, whether supplied from a 
stove in the manner suggested. or from a furnace, must 
necessarily be of a higher temperature than that required 
for the room, to compensate for the loss of heat from con- 


er, and consequently lighter, will rise to the ceiling. The 
openings for the escape of the foul air, if at the ceiling, will 
allow this air, which is pure, and not foul air, to escape. 


Following well-established principles. how would the room 


be filled from an inflow of pure warm air, unless the colder 


and. heavier strata which remains in the lower portion of 
the room, is allowed to escape from the floor? The ex 
halations from the pangs contain carbonic acid gas, and 
also solid matter, both of which are heavier than foul air at 
the same temperature, and other impurities have the same 
character. ~ee the breath may be of higher temper- 
atawe when exhaled than the surrounding atmosphere, ex- 
pepmens has shown that it rises but a short distance 

fore the temperature is equalized, and the elements it 
contains of greater specific gravity fall, instead of rising. 
To preserve the required temperature of a room supplied 
with a current of warm air, the colder strata shouid be 
constantly exhausted, as the warm is supplied, and in such 
manner as to save the volume of warm air. 
accepted theory of ventilation, as the result of extended 


room with a copious supply of warm air. 

As there is being introduced in this and other states, a 
system of heating and ventilation adapted to all classes 
of school buildings, that furnishes perfect ventilation, 
that is, a constant and adequate supply of pure warm 
air, and so rapidly displacing al] vitiated air, the question 
is hardly a debatable one. J. H. 


We have nothing in this letter to criticize. Under 
favorable circumstances, floor ventilation is practica- 


ble, but under the circumstances in which our ordinary | 


district and village schools are placed, the method we men- 
tioned works excellently. Heated air from the stove rises 


and descends, forced down by currents created. When a | 


trap-door is opened in the ceiling the most heated part of 
the air escapes. This is also the most impure air. The 


door is soon closed, and the entire room becomes heated | 


again. Of course this arrangement needs attention, and, 
the fact is, no system or plan of getting foul air out of a 
room, and pure air in, will work automatically. It requires 


brains. The plan we proposed has been used with great | 


success in many school baildings. 


(1) The mind receives knowledge through the senses. 
This is its only avenue from and to the outward world. 
(2) The teacher never imparts knowledge any more than 
he imparts exercise. Each individual must learn for him- 
self. The teacher’s work is to excite a desire for knowl- 


taken. There is a mental appetite as well as a physical 
appetite. Both must be satisfied if there is to be growth. 
There are a hundred different ways to make pupils learn, 
but no single way has yet been found by which any human 
being can eat, sleep, walk, or learn for another. Individ- 


ual wants must be satisfied by individual means. We may 


be helpers, but personal doing must be done by personal 
means. The Pestalozzian principle is universal and funda- 
mental—‘“* Never attempt to do for a child what he can do 


for himself.” It might be changed so as to read: “ Never | 


attempt to do for another what cannot be done.” 


ing to all, hoping that during the coming year I shall be 
able to find time to take up my pen occasionally for the de- 
fence and the encouragement of teachers. My message to 
you is, that you combine your forces and “ agitate.”’ 


the people will be indifferent to your fate, whereas, cour- 


, resolution, and action will bring the patrons of the | 


schools to your aid. 

As your foe is mainly a political one, you must meet the 
fue where _ find it—at the ballot-box. Waste no time, 
no afymunition—as has been done in another great reform 
—before attacking the stronghold of the enemy, but bring 

our forces to bear at once upon your enemy. Your plead- 
ngs and prayers make no impression upon the unprinci- 
pled, or the man ready to sell his soul for his party. The 
only thing he fears is the power that deprives 


“So many of you cannot vote!’ Ah, but hund yea, 
nearly all of you, can influence from one toa half D 
ballots. Husbands, fathers, sons, brothers will not 


sustain unworthy men with their votes if you will only 


uite contrary | 


“The statements that we) 


| first ; attraction afterward. 
| good school wil] do wonders for intelligent scholars. Ev- 


The present | 


| ing. 


understand a word of English, as the 


(1) How does the mind receive knowledge? (2) Does the | 
teacher in any case innpart knowledge to the a L | 


| daily. 
three months. 


If | 
you are too indifferent or indolent to strike in self-defense, | 


him of votes. | 
| Very simple work, that he cannot fail to do, must first be | 





keep the question before them. 
Our educational affairs are *‘ unequally yoked” with pol- 
itics. You can annul the unholy altiance if you will go to 
in earnest. Let teachers Tre consecrate 
themselves to the work of securing their rights. 
N. Y. A. A. Drap 





PROFESSIONAL STUDY.—I wish to add my voice to the plea | 
E teacher should | 


methods. very or 

works on mental philosophy, and 
er does his law-books, the sician 
the minister his Bible. e need 


for before 

~~ best 
study them as the la 
ew medical works, 


know the reason for our practices, that we may know 


our authorities. It is true that we learn to do by doing, | pel him todoso. By and by he will discover that he can 


what to do in s cases. These reasons are given in 
but this does not apply to the teacher's work, for the ma- 
terial she handles is too ec: stly to be used in experiment- 


ing. The artisan may spoil as many sticks and stones as 


|he pleases ; but if a teacher ruins one immortal soul, it 


were better he had never been born. Let us not work 
para or by hearsay ; if there is a ** Thus do eal wag 
it. ‘ 


‘our opinion 
14 years of 


THE NEGLECTED CLaAssEes.—I would like 
upon the following questions: (1) Will pup’ 


|age enter our schools of their own accord? (2) Shall we 
succeed better with compulsion or without it? 


3) Will 
teaching for five months put the majority of pupils 


fo a condition to get the sense of ordinary English, to 
| write a legible h 
|of arithmetic? (4) After a five month’s term, will they 


hools of thei 
tact with the windows and other causes, and being warm- | be sufficiently advanced to euterour public schools o - 


and, and to use the fundamental rules 


accord, if they should desire further instruction ’? 


own 
|(5) Would it be best to leave the expenditure of the ap- 


propriation to the discretion of the board agpelated to 


| take charge of the school ? 


The children to which you refer belong to a neglected 


| body. It is difficult to know what to do with them. (1) 
| 1f a child has not attended school until he is fourteen, he 


would not be likely to want to go then. (2) Compulsion 
(8) A five month's term ina 


ery thing depends upon the methods employed and the 
teacher engaged. (4) and (5) The expenditure of money 


| for benevolent education must be left to the discretion of 
| those handling it. 





A WorpD or ENCOURAGEMENT.—“ Be noble, and the noble- 


i t fever dead, shall ri 

investigation, is to exhaust at the floor only, filling the) ness which is in others, sleeping but Rover " -_ 
ies 
| tunity 
‘tal. d 


| 
| 
i 


| 


| 
| 


up in menety to meet your own.” To do this is the teach- 

rivilege. There is no calling that offers ter oppor- 
for the grandest of all work—the shaping of immor- 
estinies. An angel’s work is not higher. A care 
for the health of mind and body, a . 7 object in life, pure 
and intelligent morality—these are the lessons the public 
schools must teach. Arithmetic, geography and grammar 
are of secondary importance. No other profession requires 
such thoroughness, judgment, and insight into human _na- 
ture, such honest manhood and womanhood. M.A 


A GRAMMATICAL Pornt.—Which is correct, “The sun 
shines bright,” or ‘‘ The sun shines brightly ” * H. M 

Both are correct under certain conditions. ‘‘The sun 
shines bright ’’—is bright—quality as perceived by its shin- 
‘The sun shines brightly on the tree-tops,”’ but not 
brightly on the ground in the forest. This has reference to 
the manner of shining, and is correct English. See Grant 


Kellogg’s Higher English, page 56; and Brown’s Gram. 
Eng. Gram., page 542, obs. 11. C. JACOBUS. 


WHAT SHALLI po ?—I have several pupils who do not 
have recently come 
from Germany. They havea fair education in their own 
language, but are desirous of learning English. I under- 
stand some German, but have not time to prepare exercises 
for them. Could you recommend to me some book advisa- 
ble for them to get, also where I can obtain same, and the 
price ? €. W. Goon. 
owa 


More depends upon you than the book you use. Any) 
| elementary German book designed for English pupils would 

| serve your purpose. Worman’s books are good, published by | j 
edge, and then put it in such a condition that it can be | A.S. Barnes & Co., New York and Chicago. Teach them four 
| or five new English words daily, and review all of them | 
Do not omit one for a single day. Keep this up for | 
Reading, writing, and speaking should go | 


that of the earth, ta 


ually introduce letters, ladders, boxes, and other figures 
combining three or four lines. Give him the simple, small 
letters to write—i, u,n, etc. Gono faster than he can follow, 
with the exception of the words of his reading lesson. Put 
these on his slate for him to try if he will, but do not com- 


imitate the copy, and he will be as happy over it as his 
teacher. 


A DEPLORABLE STATE OF THINGS.—The new law in this 
state (Pa.) regulating the length of the school month, has 
resulted against the teachers. Salaries have been reduced 
all round. The reduction ranges from six to ten per cent., 
and this from wages altogether too low before. e have 
too many young girls in our ranks who are merely teaching 
to avoid doing housework till they can get married, and 
consequently do not care to read up on the art of teaching 
To them it is not an art—it is only a mode of earning (?) 
pin-money. Only a stepping-stone to a something higher (?) 
which absorbs all their interest. This makes it possible 
for school boards to hire so-called teachers at half price, 
and they are generally unwilling to pay decent wages be- 
cause they are afraid it will make their individual taxes 
five or ten cents per year higher than at present. The ma- 
jority of school directors in our county want to grind the 
teachers down to starvation wages ; and there are so many 
girls who will teach for their board rather than do house- 
work at decent wages, that the ranks are overcrowded, and 
consequently there are no inducements to any one to expend 
any money on teachers’ helps. Outside of graded and Nigh 
schools wages range from twenty to thirty dollars per 
month, and board and other expenses to come out of that. 
This is for terms varying from two to six months in length. 
Very few are employed over six months per year. This is 
in winter. Insummer it is still worse. Is there any induce- 
ment to teachers to make any outlay on helps of any kind? 

A TEACHER. 


ANSWERS. 


143. It is customary and easier to say “double o,” but 
w-0-0-d would not be wrong. 

145. (1) Impossible—do not attempt it. (2) Cut off their 
legs. (3) Make use of the principles of the “‘New Educa- 
tion.” (4) Refuse to notice it, giving them first to under- 
| stand you will not. (5) Always address the dull ones in the 
class. 

146. The moon’s attractive force upon the movable par- 
| ticles of water directly under it, draws the water away 
from the more solid earth and forms a wave or elevation of 
water toward the moon. At the same time this same 
| attractive force draws the solid earth away from the water 
on the side of earth opposite the moon, and a wave is there 
| formed. When this wave, following the moon from east to 
|W strikes a coast, we have flood tide; when the water 
| recedes, we have ebb tide. Because of the inertia of water, 
| this wave is always a little behind the moon. 

W. A.C. 
| 147. None. Itis impractical; in after life the boy does 
| not carry around a book of answers. It begets a slavish 
dependence on the book. None but cripples should use 
crutches, G. E. M. 


| 149. Owing to the spherical form of the earth, the 


| White’s Every Day English, page 480-481-482. Reed and | farther north one is on the 21st of June, the longer he can 


|see the sun. At the north pole the sun is seen all day. On 
| the arctic circle, the sun on June 21 barely dips under the 
| horizon—sets and rises directly in the north. The answer 
to this question may be illustrated by inclining a globe 
| 23 1-2 degrees from a perpendicular, toward a light, placed 
| at a proper distance and on a level with the tropic of cancer. 
W.A. C, 
| 150, Standard time. 
|any atlas of the world. 
, both are good. 
153. By com a the attractive force of the sun with 
ing into consideration their relative 
sizes. W. A.C, 


For true limits of each division, see 
Cram’s or the People’s Family 
G. E. M. 


155. Do an example under each rule; require pupils 
to tell you what to do at each step; then let them tell 
you the steps without the example ; Tasty the perfect form 
n the book. G. E. M. 


156. Go to some well established society and draw off 
the Constitution, draw off also a co y of the minutes of one 
of their meetings, and you have it all, 7. E. M, 

157. When Republicans or Democrats refer to measures 
in the recent rebellion in our country, it is called “ waving 

G. E. M. 


hand in hand. Only by perseverance and application can a | the bloody shirt.” 


foreigner learn to speak our language with any degree of 
fluency and correctness. A foreigner cannot learn our lan- 


| guage except by oral as well as written drills. Oral work 
| comes first. 


A living teacher is a necessity. 


CaN Not LEARN TO WRITE.—I wish to know what to do| 
| with a pupil that seems to 
| started to work with his hands. He learns to 


ASsERT Your Ricuts.—After a long absence from the | 
columns of the JOURNAL, I come with a New Year’s greet- | 


great difficulty in 


from the board quite readily, but cannot learn to write. 
think he has but littie, if any. 


idea of form. What faculty 
of the intellect is deficient ? 


‘What the best remedy ? 
AN EARNEST READER. 
Instances like this are not infrequent. It is not so much 
a deficiency in the conception of form, as is shown by his 
ability to distinguish the words of his reading lesson, as it 


in making the hand obey the eye. It seems sometimes to arise | 
| from the child’s opinion that the work is too difficult for him. | Separates the illumined part of the earth's surface from the 
| He thinks he can’t do it, and doesn’t try as hard as he would | ®°2-llumined part. A. M.D. 

| if he were more hopeful. Sometimes the parents, having 


| never heard of putting a pencil in the hands of a child in 


his first day at school, question the wisdom of it in his, 
hearing. The thing to do is to convince him that he can if | 
he really tries, but this can not be done by telling him so. | 


given him, and the more difficult very gradually intro- 
duced. Give him some splints; place a horizontal line on 
the slate and tell him to place his stick so that it will point 
the same way the line does ; place another perpendicularly, | 
another diagonaily, and let him imitate the direction with | 
his sticks, and afterwards draw them with his pencil. | 


tting | 
es | 


161. A meridian extends from pole to pole. 


W. A.C. 
162. John Garisic, of Kentucky, is Speaker of the 
ouse. 

165. Either “ the meteor broke in or into three pieces” 
is allowable, but ‘‘in’’ has the preference since “into” ex- 
presses an entrance and usually follows verbs of motion. 

166. Work is progressing, but the company is running 
short of funds. he directors have asked the French gov- 
ernment to sanction the issue of bonds to the amount of 
500,000,000 francs. The cost of the works has satly 
exceeded the original estimates. i'd. 


A. 
167. No. C. A. 
168. See Steele’s Physiology p. 181, ete. 8. A. 8. 
169. See any good text-book on physics. A 


170. The great circle of illumination is the circle that 


171. “Kismet.” Fr. Ar. means fate, destiny. 

A. M. D. 

172. De Simber’s Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. A. M. D. 

175. The green color of leaves is caused by a substance 

called chlorophyll, which is held in solution by the sap. 
The sap goes to the root in winter. .« M. D. 


176. “ Creation,’”’ by Dr. Arnold Guyot, Gertines's, 4.50. 
A. M. D. 
177. Lake Itasca is the source of the Mississippi. 
= ws 


THE HORSFORD ALMANAC AND COOK BOOK. 
mailed free on application to the Rumford Chemical 


ER, | Place lines perpendicular to each other, parallel, etc. Grad-| Works, Provideuce, R. 1. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT. Second series of Lectures and Papers 
on Philosophy, Christian Evidence, and Biblical Elucida- 
tion. Edited by Charles F. Deems, LL.D. New York: 
Phillips & Son. 

The lectures and essays in this volume were delivered be- 
fore the Summer School of Christian Philosophy, and the 
American Institute of Christian Philosophy, and at the 
Church Congress, by such men as E. P. Thwing, William 
H. Platt, Noah K. Davis, Francis L. Patton, Charles F. 
Deems, etc. The book also includes the opinions and state- 
ments upon philosophy, of some of the most eminent sci- 
entists, poems relative tothe subject, and criticisms on books 
on Christian thought, which have been recently published. 
Altogether, this is one of the most valuable publications 
upon the subject which has appeared of late years in this 
country. Perhaps a good idea of its value may be gleaned 
from a review of some of the sucjects treated. There are 
papers on “‘ Historical vs. Critical Evidence,” ‘“‘Great Be- 
lievers,’’ “‘ The Law of Correlation as Applicable to Moral 
and Physical Forces,” ‘‘The Land of Goshen,’ “‘ Evolu- 
tion,” ‘‘The Book of Genesis,’ ete. In fact, Christianity 
has been regarded from all standpoints. 


KINDERGARTEN CHIMES. By Kate Douglas Wiggin. New 
York: Oliver Ditson & Co. Cloth, $1.50; boards, $1.00. 
We have here a book midway between sheet-music and 

octavo size, of 100 pages, containing eighty-seven songs 

adapted not only to kindergarten but to all grades of pri- 
mary schools. The contents comprise six ring songs, nine 
prayers and hymns, seven good-morning and good-bye 
songs, fourteen gift songs, six marching songs, seven 

Christmas songs, and thirty-five games and miscellaneous 

songs. Each song has an accompaniment for the teacher to 

play npon the piano or organ. It is very well and accurate- 
ly printed, and neatly bound. 





CALISTHENIC SoNG-BooK. By George Gill. New York: J. 


W. Schermerhorn & Co. Price, 50 cents. 

This comprises a series of songs to be used in connection 
with calisthenic exercises for young pupils. Some of the 
pieces are for general drill at the opening and closing of school, 
ethers for diversion of the children between the class ex- 
ercises, and many more for use by the children in the play- 
ground. The exercises are fully illustrated with figures de- 
scriptive of the positions of the pupils in the various move- 
ments of the calesthenics. These exercises will be found by 
the teacher to give both entertainment and instruction, as 
well as physical and mental recreation. 


MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, AND ROTE SONGS TO ACCOMPANY. 
THE Tonic SoL-FA Music CouRsSE, FOR SCHOOLS. PART I: 
By Daniel Batchelor and Thomas Charmbury. Boston. 
F. H. Gilson. Price, 40 cents. 

This manual contains such instructions as will enable 
any one to comprehend the Tonic Sol-Fa method of music. 
This part contains an explanation of the notation, numer- 
ous hints on the formation of correct habits of singing, the 
treatment of children’s voices, etc., and thirty-six rote songs 
with both words and music, suitable for the kindergarten. 
Notes are given which will aid the ordinary school teacher 
in using the methodsuccessfully. It is neatly printed, and 
bound in limp cloth. 


Chas. N. Haskins. 


CoMMON-SENSE CLASS RECORD, By 
Price, 50 


Columbus, O.: Published by the Author. 

cents. 

This is a system of daily marking which enables the 
teacher to keep constantly before him the quantity and 
quality of the work performed by each and every scholar 
under his jurisdictlon. By this system the record is easily 
kept, and is absolutely just, thus allowing the teacher to 
render an impartial decision at the end of the term upon 
the qualifications of each pupil. It has been endorsed by 
many principals and teachers, as thoroughfy practical. 


EXAMPLES IN INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC. By Julius L. 
Townsend. Rochester, N. Y.: Scrantom, Wetmore & Co. 
The design of the author in preparing these Examples is 

to furnish teachers with suitable exercises for daily prac- 

tice in the solution of arithmetical problems. They are in- 
tended for the intermediate department of public and 
private schools. They cover that portion of arithmetic 
which precedes multiplication of fractions. They are not 
designed to be puzzling, but most of them require thought 
in their solution, and afford an excellent mental discipline. 


StTuDENTs’ Sones. Compiled and Edited by Wm. H. Hills: 

Cambridge, Mass.: Moses King. Price, 50 cents. 

This collection comprises the newest and most popular 
songs now sung at the difierent colleges throughout the 
country. Over 40,000 copies have already been issued, and 
the songs have been heard and heartily applauded by 
thousands of people at glee clubs, concerts, college festiv- 
ities, in home circles, and social gatherings. The book it- 
self is nicely printed, and contains sixty songs, with their 
music, Many of our teachers will recognize several of their 
old college favorites. 


THE SCIENCE OF THE MIND APPLIED TO TEACHING. By U. 
J. Hoffman. New York: Fowler & Wells. 


The mental philosophy here employed is the system of 
Phrenology. The book is divided into three parts: The 


Mind, The Theory of Education, and Methods of Teach- 
ing. The whole of the first part is taken up with a de- 
scription of the human temperaments and their influences 
upon the mind, the analysis of the mental faculties and 
how to develop and train them. There are many phren- 
ological illustrations of the different faculties of the mind, 
showing the contrast between large and small develop- 
ment. The second part, the Theory of Education, after 
defining the purpose of man’s being, speaks of education 
proper consisting of two processes—instruction and train- 
ing. It says that language, geography, history, arithme- 
tic, and the rudiments of natural science should be mas. 
tered first, as they are at the foundation of all other knowl- 
edge. The intellect of the child is divided into three 
periods—the objective, subjective, and transitional. It 
considers conduct as comprising four requirements— 
order, silence, politeness, and study—which it defines. The 
third part of the book—Methods—is designed to assist the 
teacher in developing the pupil’s faculties according to the 
principle of “ learing to do by doing.” In the chapter on 
gradation, a course of study is outlined for schools contein- 
ing all the way from one to eight teachers. 


THE FitTcH 
well & Co. 
This is a very interesting account of the proceedings of a 

number of boys and one or two girls, who try to make 

themselves useful in various ways, to themselves and 
others. Their good friend, Mr. Fitch, who keeps a carpen- 
ter’s shop for his own enjoyment, puts all these young peo- 
ple in the way of being helpful to some of their less for- 
tuvate neighbors. Of course there are the bad boys, who 

do not succeed, and come to grief in a somewhat mili 

form ; nevertheless they duly point a moral to this quiet 

and attractive little story. 


CLuB. By Jak. New York: Thomas Y. Cro- 


SELECTIONS FROM THE PROSE WRITINGS OF JONATHAN 
SwiFrt. With Preface and Notes, by Stanley Lane-Poole. 
New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, $1 2, 

This is a white parchment edition of a writer who, as the 
editor aptly says, shares the melancholy privilege accorded 
to most classical authors, of being more often talked about 
than read. But in such an attractive from, if many more 
do not become acquainted with this keen, direct, forcible 
writer, it will bea wonder. To be sure, many know of his 
journeyings in Lilliput-land and Brobdingnag, but beyond 
this, few except professed students have any intimate ac- 
quaintance with Swift. 

This little volume will come to a large number as a rela- 
tion of one of the most polished satirical writers that ever 
lived, and in learning more of him the reader also ministers 
to his own lively entertainment. 


A MorTAL ANTIPATHY. First Opening of the New Port- 
folio. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. Boston and New 
York : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.50. 

This book is of unusual significance on several accounts : 
It is the first novel for many years from America’s pet lit- 
erary man; it is the beginning of what promises to be an 
unusually interesting series; and on its own merits, it 
challenges particular attention ; as a romance it is unique, 
and the assurance that its peculiar theme is based on some 
strange facts in pschycology, give it double force with the 
average reader. 

One cannot say much of its plot without spoiling it for 
the reader, who usually prefers to learn the story from the 
book itself—particularly if it be a book of Dr. Holmes’s. 
Such an antipathy as this is indeed a most unheard-of state 
of affairs, even more unusual, if not so terrifying, than 
the motive of Elsie Venner, to which the present story 
bears a sort of family resemblance. But the sad case of 
Maurice Kirkwood is one with which all men can sym- 
pathize. It is more nearly than Elsie’s related to the emo- 
tions felt by universal humanity ; and so the fascination of 
the story will be more wide and lasting. 

Here, as ever, we notice the author’s proneness to dwell 
discursively on his favorite themes, and to express his own 
ideas through the mouths of his characters. But few 
readers will be inclined to find fault with this—in fact, 
they will hardly feel that this feature can be dispensed 
with. The book is one to read, and read repeatedly. 


A STRONG-MINDED WOMAN; OR, TWO YEARS AFTER. 
William A. Hammond. 
Price, $1.50. 

Those readers that took pleasure in Dr. Hammond’s re- 
cent novel, ‘‘ Lol,’’ will undoubtedly be delighted to follow 
farther the fortunes of that rather eccentric heroine as de- 
veloped in the pages of the present book. There is, beside 
her story, the love complications of several other people, 
all of whom are depicted, and their sayings and doings 
recorded, in a manner quite characteristic of the author, 
whose name has attracted considerable attention in literary 
circles and among novel readers. The book is published in 
the excellent shape which marks all the work of the 
Appletons. 


By 
ew York: D. Appleton & Co. 


PocKET-NOTES ON THE INTERNATIONAL SABBATH-SCHOOL 
Lessons. By Rev. and Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts. New 
York : Funk & Wagnalls. 

The specimen pages now before us show what the book 
will be. Side by side with the common version are given 
not only the revised version, but also marginal notes and 





references which many teachers will use as the most cor- 








rect lesson-text. It has also several pictures of its own, 
which will be found very helpful to young teachers. 


CSAR’Ss GALLIC WaRs. Revised. By Allen and Green- 
ough. Boston: @ 4 


inn & Co. 

The work embraces seven books of Casar’s Commen- 
taries, with notes and vocabulary. The text follows that 
of Nipperdey, with some slight changes of orthography. 
The more important various readings are given in the 
notes. In the illustrations constant use is made of the au- 
thorities of Monsen, Long, Merivale, and the history of 
Julius Caesar by Napoleon III. In the revision of the 
work the notes have been largely rewritten. The refer- 
ences are to the grammars of Allen & Greenough, Gilder- 
sleeve, and Harkness. The map of Gaul has been much 
improved by introducing such changes as the latest inves- 
tigatons will warrant. 

A very noteworthy feature of the work is the “‘ elaborate 
study of Roman militry art’ as exemplified in the cam- 
paigns of Cesar, prepared from most recent authorities by 
H. P. Judson, recently elected professor of history in the 
University of Minnesota. Cesar’s Commentaries are a 
military history. These notes on Roman military art will 
enable the student to read the work more understandingly, 
by giving him a definite notion of the Roman army and its 
methods, and by placing before his eyes a picture of ‘the 
thought expressed in every sentence. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL OF EXERCISE FOR TRANSLATING 
INTO GERMAN. By A. Lodeman, A.M. New York: G. 
P. Putnam & Sons. P 
The object of the exercises is to furnish material fcr 

translating into German, and to assist him in the analysis 

and translation of the more difficult illustrations in 

Brandt’s German Grammar, which is the grammar re- 

ferred to throughout the book. 

The vocabulary contains all words not explained in the 
notes, except such grammatical words as are easily found 
in the paragraphs to which the student is referred for 
each exercise. 

The notes are full and so clear, that a vocabulary for 
most of the work seems quite unneccessary. This is es- 
pecially true in the first series. 

The second series begins with the syntax of the article, 
followed by the syntax of gender, and of cases. Follow- 
ing this is the syntax of the adjective, syntax of the pro- 
noun, syntax of the verb, and syntax of the preposition. 

The third series embraces construction of sentences both 
simple and compound, including adverbial clauses. 

The fourth series contains additional exercises in the use 
of cases, prepositions, separable and inseparable compound 
verbs, and pronouns, including also the various ways of 
rendering the English participle. 


GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS BY DIAGRAMS. By Albert N. 

Raub, Ph.D. Harrisburg, Pa.: Raub & Co. 

The work is a simple written grammatical analysis. 
There is an advantage in diagramming ; it saves labor, 
economizes time, and affords the teacher an opportunity of 
seeing at a glance whether the learner comprehends the 
grammatic relation of the various parts of a sentence to 
one another. The system of Mr. Raub has less objections 
than most published systems. 


EXAMPLES IN PRIMARY ARITHMETIC. By Julius L. Town- 
oon Rochester: Scrantom, Wetmore, & Co. Price, 20 
cents. 

This is a collection of examples prepared for use in pri- 
mary departments, so arranged as to develop the elemen- 
tary application of numbers. Asareview book in mental 
arithmetic, teachers will find it very useful 


THE ESSENTIALS OF GEOGRAPHY. ByG.C. Fisher. Boston: 


New England Publishing Company. 

This is a text-book, embracing in a concise form all the 
most essential facts of the geography of the Western Hemi- 
sphere which it is necessary for a pupil to commit to mem- 
ory. For study alone it is rather dry and disconnected, but 
as an auxiliary with the large geography it becomes of great 
value. It contains a production map of the United States 
and one of South America. It is neatly bound, with limp 
cloth covers. 


THE RED WALL FLOWER. 
“The Wide, Wide World.” 
Bros. Price, $1.75. 

There is elways a peculiar pathos in Miss Warner’s writ- 
ings of New England life which makes them very welcome 
visitors. She possesses a remarkable talent of describing 
the hidden power of religion which underlies true, unselfish 
love. The heroine in the present volume, Esther, is a type 
of this character. Left alone with her father while quite 
young, she is allowed to grow into a morose, thoughtful 
girl, until the young collegian, Pitt Dallas, takes an interest 
in her. Being the first who is able to understand her na- 
ture, her heart goes out to him. He assists her in her les- 
sons until the time for his departure for college. His family 
cling tenaciously to the doctrines of the English Church, 
while her father has become averse to the English Christian 
doctrines ; the consequence being that Pitt’s mother does 
all she can to separate the young people. To accomplish 
this, Pitt is sent to England to study, where he remains for 
six years. In the meantime reverses have come upon 
Esther’s family, and she resignedly forces all thought of 
Pitt from her mind. At the expiration of six years Pitt re- 


By, Sosen Warner, author of 
ew York: Robert Carter & 
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turns, seeks out Esther, explanations follow, with the 

natural result. The story is well told, and the characters 

vividly drawn, making a very pleasant picture. 
LITERARY NOTES. 

The Columbia Bicycle Calendar, issued by the Pope Manufac- 
turing Company, of Boston, is worthy of a place in office, library, 
or parlor. Each day of the year is given upon a separate slip, 
with a cycling quotation. The calendar proper is mounted upon 
heavy , board, upon which is prettily executed, in water-color 
effect, ' a charming combination of cycling scenes. 

Measrs. Roberts Brothers have just published a fresh and 
readable little book by Robert Laird Collier on English Home 
Life. 

John G. Whittier was 78 years old on Dec. 17, °85. 

Mr. John H. Morison has written, and Messrs. Harper & Broth- 
ers have published, under the title of “The Great Poets as 
Religious Teachers,” a series of pleasantly written little mono- 
graphs. 

Every artist and every amateur will be interested in “ Etching,’ 
by 8. R. Koehler, which Messrs. Cassell & Co. have issued. 

D. Appleton & Co. have in preparation the following new vol- 
umes in the International Scientific Series: “The ;Mammalia in 
their Relation to Primeval Times,” by Oscar Schmidt; “ Earth- 
quakes and other Earth Movements,” by John Milne; and “ Com- 
parative Literature,” by H. Macaulay Posnett. 

Mr. Theodore Roosevelt's history of the war with Mexico will 
not be published by the Putnam’s until nearly a year hence, when 
only the first volume will be ready for issuance. The work will 
consist of three volumes. 


Mr. Moncure D. Conway is engaged upon ar article for the 
March number of Harper's Magazine, descrip .eof the Krupp 
gun foundry at Essen, which he visited in pe .on. 

Messrs. Lothrop & Co.’s art-book this year,“ The Heroines of 
the Poets,” is a volume containing fifteen fine photogravures in 
fifteen tones. It covers English poetry from Chaucer to the 


Brownings. 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
Messrs. Cassell & Co. will shortly publish Mr. Charles Lowe's 
* Historical Biography of Prince Bismarck.” 
“ When I wasa Child,” an Illustrated Poem, is announced by 
D. Lothrop & Co, 


Funk & Wagnalls announce a “* Biographical Sketch of Adelaide 
Neilson.” 


Messrs. Harper & Brothers announce for early publication a 
“ Portfolio of American Wood Engravings.” 


D. C. Heath & Co. announce an “ Outline Map of the United 
States,” in four sections, each 29x42 inches. 

The Normal Book Concern of Ladoga, Ind., announces the pub- 
ication of “ Physiology Outlined,” by J. F. Warfel, Teacher of 
the Natural Sciences in the Central Indiana Normal School, 
Ladoga, Ind. 

MacMillan & Co. announce a new edition, in eight monthly vol- 
umes, of the “ Writings of John Morley.” The first volume, con- 
taining “ Voltaire,” will appear this month. 


“ Evolution and Religion,” by Rev. M. J. Savage, of Boston, 
will shortly be published in pamphlet form by George H. 
Buchanan & Co. 


CATALOGUES AND PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


Ninth Annual Catalogue of the Iowa State Normal School for 
1884-85; J. C. Gilchrist, A. M., Principal. 


Annual report of the Board of Managers of the New York State 
Reformatory for the year ending Sept. 30, 1884. 

Catalogue and Circular of the Branch Normal College of the 
Arkansas Industrial University, located at Pine Bluff, Ark., for 
the year ending June 5, 1885; J.C. Corbin, A. M., Principal. 

Catalogue of Academical Department and Announcement of 
Courses of Instruction of the Tulane University of Louisiana ; 
William Preston Johnston, L.L. D., President. 


The Circular of Information of the Bureau of Education for 
1885, concerning Teachers’ Institutes, is a pamphlet worthy of 
much study and consideration by educators of all ranks in every 
part of the country. It contains the opinions of the most promi- 
nent professors, school principals, and superintendents of the 
United States, and a review of the work accomplished by insti- 
tutes in the different states and many of the largest cities in the 
Union. The relation of the institute with the public school system 
and its connection with the normal school course is fully discussed 
and many reforms suggested. 


The report of the proceedings of the fifth annual meeting of the 
National Council of Education contains many points of great 
interest to teachers. The committee on “ Hygiene in Education ” 
presented an able discussion on the question of ** Recess or No 
Recess.” The committee on “‘ Normal Education ” recommended 
the establishment of practice schools. The committee on “ State 
Schools * recommended the supervision of schools by the state. 
The place and function of the academy was considered by the 
committee on “Secondary Education.” “School Reports’’ and 
“ Educational Statistics * were described and the manner of pre- 
paring fully investigated and reforms recommended. By far the 
most interesting subject discussed was “ Pedagogical Inquiry.” 
Two papers on this theme, one by William T. Harris and one by 
G. Stanley Hall, were read, and are worthy of attention. Taken 
altogether the report is valuable as embodying the opinions of 
some of the most prominent educators in the country. 


MAGAZINES. 

The Oritic of Dec. 19 devotes considerable space to a crusade 
against the law which imposes a tariff upon works of art imported 
into the United States.———The January number of The Atlantic 
has a very interesting table of contents. Charles Egbert Crad- 
dock commences “ In the Clouds”; David Dodge contributes a 
paper on “ The Free Negroes of North Carolina” ; Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich (the editor) has a short story, “ Two Bites of a Cherry”; 
Oliver Wendell Holmes writes “A Ory from the Study”; “ The 
Political Consequences in England of Cornwallis’s Surrender at 
Yorktown” is thoughtfully discussed by Mr. John Fiske; and 
¢ here are several interesting poems by the late “ H. H,” Edith M. 
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Thomas and Jule K. Wetherill. It is filled up with other interest- 
ing matter.——The Art Amateur for January is full of inter- 
esting matter to amateurs. It containsa beautiful color study, 
many outline-figure, panel, and needlework and embroidery 
designs. There are instructive articles on different departments 
of art work and pointed discussions on “ Individual Tastes in 
American Homes,” and “ Picture Framing,” etc. The regular 
line of hints, reviews, letters, etc., tend to make the number 
unusually attractive———The Popular Science Monthly for Janu- 
ary opens with M. Pasteur’s article on “ Inoculation against 
Hydrophobia.” “The Origin of Primitive Money ” is treated by 
Mr. Horatio Hale, and Grant Allen speaks of * Fish out of Water.” 
There are two papers on the fundamental principles of instruc- 
tion in botany by Dr. Mary Putnam-Jacobi and Miss E. A. You- 
mans. Herbert Spencer has an article on “ Nonconformity.” 
There are also papers on “American History,” “Natural Heirship,” 
“ The Application of Science,” etc. The most important subjects 
of daily interest are treated in a broad, liberal sense as to their 
relations upon the human family. Turnure & Gilliss Bros.’ 
Art Age for November has a beautiful Forbes Photogravure of a 
rocky coast marine, by M. F. H. De Haas, N. A.; and a cattle pict- 
ure by James M. Hart, N. A., inthe December issue. The Art Age 
is printed in two colors.———-The most famous trees of America 
are associated with the names of famous men or famous events 
In the list, as recently presented by the Magazine of American 
History, are the trees under which William Penn made his treaty 
with the Indians; the tree on Boston Common where, tradition 
says, seven tories were hung; the elm on Cambridge Common 
under which Gen. Washington first drew his sword as comman- 
der-in-chief of the continental army ; the Charter Oak ; the pine 
tree near Fort Edward, where Jane McCrea was murdered by the 
Indians; the thirteen trees planted by Gen. Alex. Hamilton on 
his estate near this city, representing the original thirteen states ; 
the oak tree in Franklin, N. H., on which Daniel Webster, when a 
boy, hung his scythe and said to his father,‘ Now the scythe 
hangs to suit me "; and the apple tree at Appomattox under which 
Gen. Grant received the surrender of Gen. Lee.—The North Ameri- 
can Review for December opens with an article b y Col. Fred Grant, 
entitled “ Halleck’s Injustice to Grant.” Governor Ireland, of 
Texas, describes the progress of that state. “ Motley and Mon- 
arch ” is a prose poem on Lincoln, by Colonel Ingersoll. “ Rome 
and the Inquisitions ” is a learned Catholic defence of the charge 
of cruelty. Gen. Fry vindicates.Gen. Fitz-John Porter. 8. Dana 
Horton gives a rejoinder to the silver symposium of the Novem- 
ber number. Israel Green tells his version of the Harper's Ferry 
affair. Senator Boutwell and Gen. Rosecrans contribute two 
articles, and Mr. Rice, the editor, contributes the closing article 
on“ A Disfranchised People,” which, he claims, the citizens of 
Delaware are.———The frontispiece of Cassell's Family Magazine 
illustrates the “ Song of an English Girl." The short stories are, 
**How I got my Telephone for Nothing,” “ Dickens’ Wife,” and 
“ Inkinsfell : An Alpine Village Story.” The descriptive articles 
are, “ By-Paths of Commerce: The Translator and Reviver.” 
The Boston Society for the encouragement of study at home is 
described, as is also the “ Early Home of Florence Nightingale.” 
The papers on “ Remunerative Employment for Gentlewomen ”™ 
are continued. “ The Gatherer " is filled with useful information, 
and poetry gives a light touch to the pages. The December 
number of the Magazine of American History opens with an 
exposition of the part which Massachusetts took in the adoption 
of the Constitution of the United States. This is followed by 
“The Brooklyn House of Philip Livingston, ‘the Signer,’” 
“ Thanksgiving Day, Past and Present,” * A Chapter of the Mexi- 
can War,” the “ Campaign of 1861-62 in Kentucky,” and * How 
We Ran the Vicksburg Batteries.” A portrait of Gen. George 
B. McClellan (the frontispiece) is accompanied by a tribute to his 
memory from the Editor. The Century for January is up 
betimes with a new story by “Uncle Remus,” illustrated by 
young Kemble, entitled “ Trouble on Lost Mountain.” “ Feath- 
ered Forms of Other Days” describes a missing link between 
birds and reptiles. W.J. Linton writes on “ European Republi- 
cans;” and a short story by Stockton, ‘The Cloverfields Carriage,” 
illustrates life in “Ole Virginy.” Harper's for January is 
specially noteworthy on account of the new department, the 
Editor's Study, presided over by Mr. Howells, and that he fulfills 
his office with admirable grace goes without saying. “ Winter in 
Devonshire,” by Lucy C. Tillie ; * Domestic and Court Customs of 
Persia,” by 8. G. W. Benjamin; “ Christmas Tide with the Ger- 
mans before Paris,” by Archibald Forbes, and “ A Lampful of 
Oil,” by George R. Gibson, are leading illustrated articles, and 
“ She Stoops to Conquer ” has five illustrations by Abbey. “The 
Militia and the Army ” is a very interesting and important paper 
by Gen. McClellan; and “Unc. Edinburg’s Drowndin’,” by 
Thomas Nelson Page, is one of the best sketches that has appeared 
in a long time. Education is an international magazine, issued 
bi-monthly, devoted to the science, art, philosophy and literature 
of education. It is published by the New England Publishing 
Company, Boston. It is well edited and contains many interesting 
articles on all branches of education. The number for November 
and December contains papers on “The Personal Element in 
Education,” by John E. Bradley, Ph.D.; “ Essentials of Linguis- 
tic Training,” by John Greene, Ph.D.; “A Treatise on Psy- | ern 
chology,” by Mrs. L. P. Hopkins; “ Industrial Training of Desti- 
tute Children,” by Samuel Smith; * Psychological Inquiry,” by 
Wm. T. Harris, L.L. D.; and others of a poi It is 
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SENT, 


Dr. J. H. SCHENCK has published 
A NEW AND ELABORATE 


BOOK 


on the Treatment and Cure of 


CONSUMPTION, 
LIVER COMPLAINT 
nD DYSPEPSIA 


which will be mailed FREE to all 
who want it. If you are, or know 
of any one who is, afflicted with, or 
liable to any of these diseases, send 
name and address (plainly written) to 
Dr. 7. H. SCHENCK & SON, 
(Name this paper.) Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Among teachers and school officers, 
who has not heard of Colburn’s Arithme- 
tic? And where is the teacher with pro- 
gre sive ideas who, if not already sup- 

lied with it, does not wish to be ? Messrs. 

oughton, Mifflin, & Co. have recently is- 
sued a new edition of this wonderful 
book, with a short biographical sketch of 
the author appended. ‘The success of this 
book has been phenomenal; it having 
been translated into nearly all the Euro- 
pean languages and several of Asia. Every 
teacher in the world ought to be familiar 
with this book, and every school child 
should know it. ‘ 


‘* Ring out the old, ring in the new” 
school books ” sending a list of your old 
books to W, H, Keyser & Co,, Tenth and 
Arch sts,, Philadelphia, who will make 
ng an olfer for them, either in cash or 

exchange for such other books as you 
may desire to introduce in their stead. If 
you havea lot of old books, dont pile 
them up in the closet, but take advantage 


Publisbers’ Department. 


A pleasant reminder of the New Year 
Cae a eesmage ch-aseny tastetal 
card of greeting from our , Mr. M 
B. Waters, General 





r Agent of 
the Peoples’ Evening Line Steamers to Al- 
bany. de the compliments of the sea- 


son, the card bears in the upper left cor- 


ner the mtment, embossed in gilt, of 
a very wine-looking y owl, — on 
the crescent moon, to the horn of which is 
attached an inkstand. The owl holds a 
quill in his bill, apparently ready for busi- 
ness, and as he stands clearly outlined 
against a blue sky, he very aptly illustrates 
the wide-awake propensities of the ever- 
popular ‘‘ Evening Line »” which the cour- 
teous General Passenger Agent so ably 
represents. 

Mr. H. T. Martin, Odebolt, Iowa, has 
prepared a syetematic School Record and 
Register. which is meeting with consider- 
able success in the West, where it has 
been introduced. 


One of the most progressive educational 
publishing houses in the country is that 
of Potter, Ainsworth, & Co.. of Boston, 
New York, and Chicago. This firm is now 
sending out some of the most ao 
educational books in the market. They 
are always abreast of thetimes with all the 
new ideas in education, and their name is 
a guarantee of excellence. Teachers con- 
templating introducing new books into 
their schools should communicate with 
them and send for price lists and descrip- 
tive circulars of their number-tablets, 
paw ys 2 books, and spelling and arith- 
metic blanks, which are so widely used 
and favorably known among teachers. 


One of the most ning firms in the 
country is Ivison, Blakeman, Taylor, & Co., 
Their list comprises a large number of ex- 
cellent text-books, adapted to all es of 
our schools, from the lowest primary to 
the highest coll studies. They are em- 
inently the friends of the teachers, always 
ready to favor them whenever it is in 
= power to doso. Their books have 
thi ne 

ity, and aggressiveness, for, although it is 
not their policy to publish books in ad- 
vance of the times, they are certain to 
have many containing the most advanced 
thought of the best teachers and thinkers. 


to all laboratory workers. Messrs. Eimer 
& Amend, of No. 205 Third Ave., New 
York city, make a specialty of the manu- 
facture of these burners, and the well- 
known Combination Furnaces. This firm 
are also importers and manufacturers of 
all kinds of chemicals and chemical appa- 
ratus, which they supply to colleges, 
schools, and laboratories at the lowest 
market prices. Teachers needing experi- 
mental apparatus should communicate 
with them. 

The weather which we have had so far 
this season has been not only very hard 
upon the health of many people, but ru- 
inous to the shoes of more. To the latter 
we would recommend the use of Button 
& Ottley’s Raven Gloss Shoe Dressing, 
which softens and preserves the leather, 
and makes old shoes look new. It is eco- 
nomical, and has been recommended by 
shoe dealers, to such an extent that there 
are many imitations on the market. But 
do not be misled. Ask for the best, and 
get it. 

Teachers and schools in the South have 
a great friend in 8. S. Woolwine, proprie- 
tor of the Southern School Agency, at 26 
South Cherry st., Nashville, Tenn. He 
has been doing a good work for some time 
past in supplying veep nee teachers to 
schools, colleges, and families. Teachers 
wishing employment or desirous of mak- 
i anges should communicate with 


ing a c 
him. It will certainly be for their inter- 


Catarrh Cured 


Catarrh isa very prevalent disease, with dis- 
tressing and offensive symptoms. Hood's Sarsa- 
parilla gives ready relief and speedy cure, as it 
purifies the blood and tones up the whole system. 

“TI suffered with catarrh 15 years. I took 
Hood's Sar:aparilla and now I am not troubled 
any with catarrb, and my general health is much 
better.” I. W. Liuuis, Chicago, Ill. 

“T suffered with catarrh six or eight years; 
tried many wonderful cures, inhalers, etc., spend- 
ing one hundred dollars without benefit. 
I tried Huod's Sarsaparillu and was tad im- 
proved.” M. A. ABBEY, Worcester, 

Hood’ Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. $1: six for $5, Made 
only by Cc, I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 








of this chance to dis of them bef 
thay Weouine 80 old abte be worthless 


100. Doses One Dollar. 


peculiarity, viz., adaptability, flexibil-| . 


The Bunsen Burners are familiar friends Bi 


Why Jews Live so Long. 


The New England Medical Monthly com- 
ments very favorably on the proverbial 
long and heal lives of the Jews. Dr. 
Picard holds that this superiority is due to 
their stringent health laws. The Mosaic, 
like the older tian code, a ot strin- 
ent regarding e eatin an 
Saher icles of food. Of the animals ex- 
amined, a proportion are always con- 
demned as unfit for food. People who eat 
meat indiscriminately are very prone to 
disorders of the bl and of the kidneys, 
for meat is com of nitrogen, which 
the kidneys have to remove from the blood, 
and of course they cannot do this success- 
fully except by the aid of Warner’s safe 
cure, the best kidney strengthener, unless 
it is temperately partaken of and only the 
very best meat isused. Jews also use al- 
coholic liquors very sparingly, and thus 
keep up good digestion, and then again 
they are a myer Be and Sabbath- 
observing class.— Housekeeper. 





Scrooge: ‘‘ Pretty mean business that 
was in Hulbert to calm off his old spavin- 
ed horse on inexperienced Deacon Spen- 
cer.” Marley: ‘‘You wouldn’t think he'd 
do such a thing in a dicker with a man of 
the Church !” : ** No, and esper'! 
ially when he knew the deacon was look- 
ing at my blind mare.” 


Snug Little Fortunes 


may be had by all who are suffic‘ently intelli 
gent and enterprising to embrace the opportun 
ities which occasionally are: ffered them. Hal- 
kc tt & Co., Portland. Maine, have something new 
to offer in the live ot work which you can do for 
them, and live at home. The profits of many are 
immense, and every worker is sure of over $5 a 
day i several have made over $50 in a single day. 
ages; both s xes. Capital not required ; you 





are started free; ull particulars free. You hi 


better write to them at once. 


An Atlanta man is dying from the bite 
of a mule. When a mule becomes danger- 
ous at both ends, it is time to propound 
the conundrum, ‘‘ Whither are we drift- 
ing?’ 


“Pa,” said alittle Kentucky boy, ‘‘what 
is a ghost of a smile?’ “A ghost of a 
smile,” the father replied, ‘‘is something 
that is found in empty bottles.” 


IMPORTAN‘’. 


When you visit or bave Hyd York City, mae 
gage an rrage Hire, an 
on at the Grand Dnion tel, opposite Grand 


Central Depot. 600 mogeat rooms fitted up at 
a cost of one million dollars, at $1 and upwards 
per day. European Plan. Elevator. Restaurant 
supplied with tke best. Horse curs, 8 
clevated railroad to all depots. Families can live 
better for less money at the Grand Union Hotel 
than at any other first-class hotel in the city. 


In Siam the cats have their tails banged. 
In this country the aim is to bang their 
heads; but the bootjack sometimes flies 
wide of the mark. 


A Sudden Change of Weather 


Will often bring on a cough. The irritation 
which induces coughing 1s quickly subdued b 
“Brown's Bronchial Troches,” a simple and ef- 
fective cure for, all throat troubles. Price 25 
cents per box. 


Prussian dairymen are fighting artificial 
butter. That is an old story. The ancients 
used to fight the artificial butter—the bat- 
tering ram. 

Scott’s Emulsion of Pure Cod Liver Oil 
with Hypophospbites, in Consumption 
and Wasting Diseases. Dr. C. W. Bar- 
RINGER, Pittsburg, Pa., says: ‘‘I think 


useful in consumption and wasting dis- 
eases.” 


measures introduced about the clothes of 
the session concerning breeches of the 
peace. 

Glenn’s Sulphur £oap neals and beautifies, 25c. 
GermanCorn Remover killsCorns, Bunions,25¢ 


Hilf’s Hair and Whisker Dye—B’ack & Brown, 50c. 
Pike’s Toothache Drops cure in 1 Minute, 3c. 


LIVINGSTON SNOBBERLY is a distinguish- 
ed New York amateur artist who got his 
picture into a New York gallery. A sar- 
castic friend met Snobberly a few days 
afterwards, and said, ‘I was in the art 


ig crowd. I 


your picture. Yours was the only one | 


complimentary, but why did you not look 


pictures, but 
yours except myself. 


PILBS Ears 


your Emulsion of Cod Liver Oil is very |. 


There are four Taylors in the New York | akiit 
legislature. There will probably be some | ** 


ery yesterday. By Jove, I saw such a 
nt half an hour before 


cooked at.” “Ah ! thanks, thanks. te 
at the rest ?” “* Well, you see, there were 


crowds of people in front of all the other 
was nobody in front of 


Fine! cure in 10 dave, and 
No purge, no ie, DO 


R.A. MACY &C0., 


14th ST., SIXTH AVE., and 13th ST., 
NEW YORE. 





GRAND CENTRAL FANCY AND DRY GOO 
ESTABLISHMENT. . 





SPECIAL SALEOF LADIES’AND CHILDREN’S 


MUSLIN 
UNDERWEAR, 


ALL OF OUR OWN MANUFACTURE AND 
DESIGN. OUR PRICES ARE THE LOWEST 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


RARE BARGAINS IN 


LINENS 


AND HOUSEKEEPING GOODS, UUR OWN 
DIRECT IMPORTATION, 


UNAPPROACHABLE BARGAINS IN 


BLACK AND COLORED 


Vilks and Dress Goods. 


OUR PRICES BELOW ALL COMPETITION. 


TREMENDOUS MARK-DOWN IN 


SUITS AND CLOAKS. 


aqd| OUR ENTIRE STOCK AT LOWER PRICES 


THAN EVER BEFORF KNOWN. 


SPECIAL CARE GIVEN TO MAIL ORDERS. 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
SILKS ARD VELVETS. 


James M'Creery & Co. 


Commence on Monday, Jan. 4, their 
ANNUAL SALE of SILKS and 
VELVETS. 
HEAVY REDUCTIONS kave been 
made in all Sections of the Vast 
Stocks which they exhibit. 

An early inspection is invited. 
Broadway and Eleventh Street, 

New York. 


Sole Agents for the 


CLIFTON SILK MILLS. 


STATEN ISLAND 


FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


Office, 5 & 7 John St., New York. 


( R AN Broadway, 29th St.,N.¥. 
8 CH f 379 Faltes St., Brooklyn. 
4 47 North Eighth S8t., 

orth St., Baltimore. 


40 Bedford St., Boston. 


Dye, Clean. and Refinish Dress Goods and Garments. 
aves” Cloaks, Robes, dc. ali fabrics, and 
G laborate styles, cl i Me ayed success- 











he bon — Carpets, 
vel 
the beet aevaimabie 





a te express and mail, 
Send for Circular and Price List. 
ARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
5 and 7 Jobn St., N. ¥ 


| THE WONDER 
> WF'G 00. 145 N. preys 
nOVELTY RUC MACHINE 
Gees 
Address, E, ROSS &CO., Toledo. 0 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 


of Pure Copper and Tin for 


AP sree tees 



































. Sufferers learn of a si remed 
supe ey addressing OJ. MaSON, 78 Ace ts NY 





~ VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. Q. 
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Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral 


Possesses the greatest possible power to heal and control affections of the throat and 
lungs, with absolute safety for children or adults. The experience of years hus 
proven it to be of inestimable value as a household medicine, and for professional usc. 
Thousands of physicians and families testify to its great worth. Jas. E. Moling, Hil- 


liard, Ohio, writes: “I have used Ayer’s 


years, and have found that, as a remedy for Coughs, Colds, or Sore Throats, it 


Is Unequaled. 


J. I. Miller, editor of the “Lutheran 
Home,” Luray, Va., writes: “I advertise 
nothing that Ido not know to be good. I 
was saved from the graye, I am sure, by 
the use of Ayer's Cherry Pectoral, and 
have recommended it to others with the 
happiest results.” L.J. Addison, M. D., 
Chicago, Ill., writes: -“I have never 
found, in thirty-five years of continuous 
study and practice in medicine, any prepa- 
ration of so great value as Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, for treatment of diseases of the 
throat and lungs; and I constantly recom- 
mend it to my patients. It not only breaks 
up colds and eures severe coughs, but is 
effective in relicving the most scrious 
bronchial and pulmonary affections.” 





Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral, 


PREPARED BY 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., (Analytical Chemists), Lowell, Mass. 
For sale by all Druggists. 


Cherry Pectoral in my family for twelve 


John J. Uhlman, Brooklyn, N.S., writes : 
“Twelve years ago, I was afflicted with a 
severe bronchial trouble, pronounced by a 
skilful physician to be very dangerous. 
and liable to terminate in Pneumonia. 
After using one botile of Ayer’s Cherry 
Pectoral, I found great relief, and an occa- 
sional use of it since that time has, I think, 
extended my life ten years at least.” Mrs. 
¥V. M. Thebaud, Montreal, Canada, writes : 
“Last spring my daughter was attacked 
by membrancous croup, or diphtheria. 
The doctor prescribed Ayer’s Cherry Pec- 
toral, which cured her of the diphtheria. 
Being still very weak and sick, she began 
taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, which restored 
her to vigorous health.” 








TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


ow An’s ashes 7 ot 
Ww 72 


Sunphes Professors, Teachers, Governesses, Mu- 
sici ns, etc. a Co 'Jeges. Schools. Families and 
Churches. Bookkeep: rs, St nugraphers, 
Copyists and Cashiers 'o Bu vines Firms, 


Address, (Mrs ) A. D. CULVER, 
329 Fifth Ave , N. ¥. 


NO COMMISSION CHARGES. 


Teachers wishing situations should apply to us 
at once. 


Schoo! officers are invited to secure teachers 
from our members and thereby all>w the teach- 
ers to have full benefi: of the salary paia. 


Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
of New England, 
75 Hawley Street, Boston. 





Teachers’ Bureau. 








atti Somes. AGENCY. 


ESTABLISHED 1] 
Prof. J C. Brooks, Supt. City Schools, Paris Tex2-, 
writes us: I take plessure in statng that I have se 
cur d for my scbools a number of teachers through 
the *outhern School Agency. that 1 have invaria: ly 
left the selection a in the hands of the * ba 
preter? and have yet *o have an inferior 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


THE Bridge Teachers’ Agency of Boston 
invites experienced and successful 


TEACHERS 


seekin change or eet faue se pee come 
postal & blank. i?" 

es aA a ay ‘eupplicd. eos 
charge, with best teachers. School properties sold. 
J. RANSOM BRIDGE & CoO., 
110 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. P.O. Box 1868, 


THE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 











A snow-plow is hke a bad habit.—A good | 


thing to cut adrift. 


| 
fora 
take | 


Canon Farrar came to this count 
rest, and took away $25,000. He wi 
the rest on his next visit. 


“Petroleum has declined twenty-one | 
cents,” says anexchange. Standing out | 
for the whole quarter, probably. 


The question is discussed out West | 
whether Chicago or St. Louis is the wi, k- 
edest city in the country. Cincinnati is | 

the sinfullest. | 


Gey. GRANT will be paid $50,000 for his 

magazine article on the war. Great guns! 

There's no economy in that. We will 

write an article twice as long for one half | 

the money. About the war, too, and we 

won’t confine ‘ ourself,” as Grant does. | 
to our late unpleasaniness. We'll write | 
about the Crimean war, the revolution- | 

ary war, the Trvjan war, any war, all, 

wars, the wars of the next century. Sweet | 

smile of Saint Mammon, what wouldn't a’ 

fellow write about for $25,000. 


In England there is a story current that 
Mrs Langtry, when last in New York, 
sent for a young American dramatist. 
who had be-n recommended as a good 
person to write a play for her, He called 
and was asked to take aseat. Mrs. lang- 
try entered the room. Without a word of 
formality she surveyed him with a cold 
English stare, and then walked clearround | 
him, looking at him the wholetime. It! 
was of course eminent y agreeable to be 
surveved lixe a horse on sale. But he stood | 
it. Having completed her survey, she | 
asked him almost contemptuously, *‘A nd | 
do you think you could write a play ?” 
The author, who had made several suc-| 
cesses, replied in a civil tone: ‘* Well, I} 
don’t know. I daresay I may be as com- | 
petent to write a play as you are to act’! 
one.” They did not come to terms. 


** Ah! let me see your watch,” said Mr. | 
A. to Mr. B., who, with a party, were 
camping out. ‘I set mine by it two weeks 
ago, knowing you — it so remark- 
able a time-piece. and 1 want to compare 
them now. Why, see here! they are on 
| the very minute!” B. ‘‘Why, yes: but 1 
| carelessly let mine run down last right.” 
| A. ** You don’t say so! And what did you 
set it by ?” 3B. “I set it this morning by 
yours.’ 


**A God-serd is Fly’s Cream Balm,” 





Successful Teachers seeking better po- 


mittees wanting good Teachers, are | 
invited to anply to Everett O. Fisk, | 
Manager, 13 Tremont Place, Boston. 
TEACHERS ! | Our New School Aids are the best 
and cheapest system for conduct 
ine schools In goo" quiet order. Each set contains 212 
tarve elegent chromo excelsior, merit and credi: 
cards,pr’ce p* p—-TF halfe tic 600 new desi 
e, reward an gift medals . school re 


pe ports re vard, wt merit. credit, bir hday, 
vendehep opetetenes, scripture fine gift cards. Large 








nt 
im fact thougn asst; to important positions 
they Gave filled them well i do mos a recom- 
mend the * Southern School Agency ” 8D 
ing teachers and to competent teochers. wishin: 
Bw OL mt. 


em- 
on ctresiars of 1uformation, address, 
NE, Proprie‘or, ~6 So. Cherry St., Nash- 





American and Foreign 


Teachers’ Agency, 

totroduces to co schools, and ~-4y -h4 

etree ‘or rote a artment ot inetsue 
ee good schools to paren 


“Eek royerszon. 


28 Taion Savare. 


Cal 


t all it 
set samples, Xe. ANNE Lut CO., WARREN, PA. 
AMERICAN 


REST TEACHERS, axo'ronercs, 


prompaiy provided for Families, Schools, anc 


without 
Skilled Teachers su: with Positions. 
Circulars of Good ools free to Parents 


School aud Kindergarten Mater 
School and Material, etc. 

J. W SCHERMERHOERN & 00O., 
American Schoo! Institute, 7 Bast 14th St.. N. V. 





ROCKWAY TEA ’ AGENCY 
Rooms 7-9, Times Boe =< supplies | 
Sehoots, Families and Colleges with and | 


eachers with Recommends goed 
toboo's io varents. Mrs. L. F. BROCK WAY, Mang’r. 
Established 


1880. 
“sNDOKSED BY LEADING EDUC4TORS 








Absolutely the and 
Preserves leather. Makes ladies’ 
Shoes |ook new, not varnished. 


BUTTON ™ OTTLEY, 








GLOSS 


tral eat fee 
no other. call lecwrrment 


Mfrs... NEW YORK. * 














GLA 


Sekt Sond Bore Bove Des Perior BK 
vy of goods and preminms as we. 
fwil particulars address 


” 


O. Bex 289. 


ng t.a mp. or Watch. ao ve the 
'e stand at the head and defy 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 


TIDINGS TO ALL! 


Send to the OLLD RELIABLE. KO HUMBUG 
Greatest inducements ever offered. time 
orders for our celebrated ‘Tras an: Coffees, and secure a 
Sols Band or Hess Rate China Seo Ge, =n 
Gold Band, or Moss Decorated T 


N your 
foon, rcatitih 
Decorated 


let Set. or white Graniie 
same 


31 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


sitions, and Superintendents and com-| 


writes Mrs. M. A. Jackson, of Portsmouth 
N. H., on May 22, 1882. I had Catarrh 
for three years! Had tried nearly all rem- 
|edies but to no purpese. Two or three 
times a week my nose would bleed quite 
| freely, and I thought the sores in it would 
never heal. Your Balm has cured me 
| This preparation is not a liquid or a snuff, 
|}and is easily applied. Price, 50 cents. 
See adv't. 


Somehody thinks that the rooster is like 
an early spring flower, because he is a 
crow-cus, 


The bright little four-year-old, seeing a 
funeral procession approaching, called to 
her Mamma: ‘Oh! come and see the 
curse go by.” ‘Tne what!” ‘1 mean the 
caterpillar. ’ 

LEARN THE Bout Hale's Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. it softensthe Cough, re- 
lieves the windpipe and bronchial tubes of 
mucus, tones the | and the membranes of 
the throat, and restores to the srqens of respira- 
tion their natural s rength and vigor. 75., 50c., 

A North Carolina woman, just dead, is 
said to have been 180 years cid. Persons 
knowing the habits of women in telling 
their age, estimate that this North Caroli- 
na woman must have been at ieast 750. 


THE USE OF Madame Porter's Cough | 
Balsam for the past forty years, has given | 
proof of its efficacy in pulmonary com-| 
plaints. As time makes the facts wider | 
and better known, the Balsam is fast be- | 
coming a staple necessity among all | 
classes. Price, 25, 50, and 75 cents per| 
bottle. Sold by all druggists. 


A stranger stepped into a lawyer’s office | 
the other day, says the Wilmington Star, | 
and loquired ; “Is this the water office?’ 
The lawyer answered promptly: “ No, + 
This is t niet hens the water office 
next door.” 


Dr. Blecken, of Minneapolis, says: ‘I 
Wemedy in Gropey ‘and — and Fe natn! 
Remedy 38 
hereafter.” med 


Rev. Anthony Atwood, of Ph 





says: “‘ Hunt’s [Kidney and Liver] 
edy has cured m, y wife of dropsy in its 
worst form.” 

















RT 





4 1 
CURES By the use of this 
ALL REMEDY, the Stom- 
DISEASES achand Bowels 
cpeedi-y rogain their 
or strength, and the 
THE blood is purified. 
KIDNEYS Itis pomnounees te 
LIVER hundreds of the 
BLADDER doctors to be the ON- 
AND LY CURB for all 
URINARY kinds of Kidney Dis- 
eases. 
ORGANS Tt is purely vege- 
DROPSY table, and cures when 
GRAVEL other medicines fail. 
DIABETES It is prepared ex- 
BRIGHTS pressly for these dis- 
DISEASE eases, and has never 
PAINS been known to fail. 
IN One trial will o-n- 
vince you. For sale 
B= by all drugzirts. 
Soume PRICE $1.25 
OR Send for 
SIDE Pamphlet 
NERVOUS of Foets- 
DISEASFS montals. 
RETENTION HUNT'S 
oR REMEDY 
NON-RETENTION co., 
Or Providence. 
= Rn. L 


I Owe My L ife. 
CHAPTER I. 
“T was taken sick a yearago 
With bilous tever. * 

‘*My doctor pronounced me cured, but 
I got sick avain, with terrible puns ip my 
back and sider, and I gut sv bad I 

Could net muve! 

I shrunk ! 

From 228 Ibs. to 120! I had been doc- 
toring for my liver, but it did me no good, 
I did not expect t> live more than three 
months, I began to use Hop Bitters, 

Directly my spoetite returned. my pains left 
me, my entire system seemed enew:d as if by 
mavie, and after using several b «thee. I am not 
only as sound as a sovereigy, but weigh more 
than I did beore. To Hop Bicters [owe my ife.’ 

Dull n, Jun~ 6, "81 K. FIvzPaTRiCK. 

C@APTER II. 

“Malden, Mare, Feb. 1, 1880. Gentlemen— 

I suffered with attacks of ewk beadacbe.” 

Neuralgi?, female trouble, for years in 
the most terrible and excruciating manver, 

No medicme or doctor could give me 
relief or cure, until I used Hop B.tters. 

“‘ The first bottle 

Nearly cured me ;” 

The second made me as well and strong 
as when a child, 

** And T have been so to this day.” 

My husband was an iovalid for twenty 
ye ars with a serious 

** Kidney, liver and uripary complairt 

‘*Pron uoced by Boston’s best physi- 
cians—“* Iacurable !” 

Seven bottles of your Bitters cured him 
and I know of the 
“ Lives of eight pers«n 
In my neighborhood that have been 
ved by your bitters, 

And many more are using them with 
great benefit. ‘They almost do mirac’es!’ 
—Mrs. E. D. Slack. 


How tT Ger S10K.—E: poee yourself dey and 
igh’; eat too much without exercise, work too 
bend without res’, vector ail the time, take all the 
vile nostrums advertised, and then you w.li want 
to know 
How To Get We 1 — which is answered in three 
words—Tuke Hop Bitters! 


” 
‘ 





= None genuine without a bunch of green 
Hops on the white labe'. Shuo all the vile, poieon- 
cus stuff with “Hop” or * Hops” in their name. 
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ee ee ae FIRST ae DAYS MADE HAPPY. i : BARNES’ BRIEF HISTORY SERIES. 
APPLETONS’ CHART PRIMER, se" ig mim 


By REBECCA D. RICKOFF. 
Beautifally Mlustrated, and bound in Illuminated Lithographic Covers. 


APPLETONS’ CHART PRIMER fills a place hitherto unoccupied in school 
literature, It is not a duplicate of APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY READING CHARTS, but is filled with 
entirely new matter. 

APPLETONS’ CHART PRIMER is eapecialiy rn, marl for use during the 
Jirst school days, which are always so trying to the children and taxing to the teacher. 
valuable and MCatertaining book for the home. Full-page colored Illustrations s by Ida Waugh and 
the ever attractive pictures of Kate Greenaway are provided for conversations and color-lessons. 

INTRODUCTORY PRICE, 32 CENTS. 


Specimen copy will be mailed to any teacher, for examination, on receipt of introductory price. 


Barnes’ 


=a intermediate classes, 
Tt is also a | & Clear, easy style, is well balun 


FOR HOUSEHOLD AND REFERENCE. 
lar History of the United States. One volume, 800 pages, 8vo. Cloth. 
820 Wood and 12 Steel Engravings. Special price to teachers only, $3.50. 
JUST PUBLISHED: A new ee? PRIMARY UNITED STATES HISTORY carefully 
61 illustrations, 9 maps, 16mo, cloth ; price 60 cents. 
on of what a school text book should be. It is written in 
in the lay out of its chapters and d seizes wee the 


sections an 
most important and essen points, so that it is fullof interest to young minds.”—New gland 


Journal of Education 
te Any of above mailed postage paid for examination on receipt of price. 


(= For Catalogue of over 300 School Publications, address, 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco.|A.§. BARNES & C0. Publishers I] & 13 William Street New York. 








A BOOK THAT EVERY TEACHER SHOULD HAVE. 


THE TEACHER'S MANUAL o=z~e NorMAL Music Course. 


By JOHN W. TUFTS and H. E. HOLT. 

Price to Teachers, 40 cents. This Manual outlines and one pocemie. clearly and intelligently, a plan 

by yen eve | enterprising “oan may successfully vocal music in school. 

ovr w booms postpaid Fae Y oaner on vost t of price. Specimen 

Reston arts and hers’ of the Normal Music Course be m 
teacher on application. 


WILLIAM WARE &CO., BAKER & TAYLOR, S. a. maT SLL & CO., 
30 FRANKLIN STREET, 9 BonD STREET, & 136 WABASH AVE., 
BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 


THE ONLY PHYSIOLOGY PUBLISHED, 


Suitable for Primary and Intermediate Grades, is 
OBJECT LESSONS ON THE HUMAN BODY. 
By MISS S. F. BUCKELEW, anp MISS M. W. LEWIS, 

Teachers’ Edition, 12mo., Illustrated, 75c. per Copy. Pupil’s Edition, 
12mo. Illustrated, 40c. per Copy. 











~ from the 





Under the N. Y. State Temperance Law, this book has been adopted in‘the fol- A. 


PRphy in the Mingle Norn University. A Cute for Tench 


= ine 07 | SUPELEMENTARY, SEADIND,, CARPS:f TRAE 62 


HELPS FOR TEACHERS 


McCormick, Professor of ra- 
a ays Elementary an +4 
qeneee & eography ; te! d suggestions he best methods of teac 
e book contains ae a i large a very valuable pdm TO pa ag Sy 
‘Public Land pe a - mical eogtep phy, ete., etc. The second eee: with goveral 
corrections and 15 pp. o voosbulary, isjust out. 339 PP-, post-paid, $1.00. 





First Reader, now 
of 16 card 9 Sy in he pest-paid for 10c.; 
$1.00 per dozen sets. is complete on one side of th The matter is always 
tresh, — P cards are ag = 0 the pupils one at a time. 

HOUGHT . The work consists of 100 cards on which are printed facts concern- 
ing Ly 2, fe pe tings of over 100 lish and American authors; and at the bottom of each 
rinted a choice selection from the author named. ere are directions for several ways 

of ate ing, both in schooland at home. Price, 50 cents per box. 


A LPHA ABET TF, GARRS. Fe For the Chart Class, the Primary School, and the little ones at home- 


each Show’ on one-half inch square, print ed on both sides. 500 letters, 
of which, 100 are lower case — remainder capitals, ou heavy six-ply cardboard, four colors, in 


neat box, all for 25 cents; 5 boxes $1.00. 


T Pri , 20 cents ; I , 25 Higher, 
FAYOR! 'E SREAKER SERIES. mai cen j Intertaetiote va: ong igher 


5 cents; the three for a host of other 8: ers and Dialogue 


DRAWING DESICNS, 120 on sheets. Any teacher can use them toadvantage. Price, 20 cts 
NEw CATALOGU 3 pp., brim full of descriptions etc., of HELPs AND Arps, SCHOOL 


AMES, SINGING SPEAKERS, etc. Don’t fail to write me. 
pon nano THIS PAPER. 


FLANAGAN, 163 Randolph. Street, Chicago. 





lowing places :—-Albany, Cohoes, Saratoga Springs, Kingston, Yonkers, Middletown, 


Binghamton, Elmira, Batavia, Lockport, Albion, Flushing, Rye, Sing Sing, Staple- Anthem Books. 


ton, and a large number of other important towns in the State, 
A. LOVELL & CO., Publishers, 16 Astor Place, N.Y. 





FOR 


igg6 Cantatas — 3 - 


CHOICE NEW BOOKS. 








Ditson on | Go ¢ >  Shotze. hate eran cnt 
, = 
PRANG EDUGATIONAL COMPANY | oe 
. nary choi 120 Pages. Paper, 25 cts; Boards, 40 cts. 


Publishers and Dealers ic Drawing and 
Artists’ Materials. 
PUBLISHERS OF 


gE American Text-Books of Art Rdu- 
of Dra’ used in the lead- 
“ing der tee of te Country. systems ey 


Prang’s Natural History Series for Schools, 








Intended to be used as aids for Object \, 
Prang’s Natural History Series for Children . 
Retttete used for Supplementary Read- . - arf oF 
Prang $ Trades and Occupations, bp Nh 
plendidly Illustrated for Object Teaching. in : 
Prang’s Color Chart. RITHMETIGC 





For Teaching Color in Primary Schools. 
(ADOPTED BY Boston SCHOOL BOARD.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Prang’s Drawing Models, Prang’s School 
Pencils, Prang’s School Compasses, 
@~ For Catalogues and particulars, address 

THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL OO,, 
7 Park Srruet, Bosror. 
180 Wapash AVENUE, CaTOAGO. 


Something New 
FOR SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENT. 


Pleasant Times. 


By MARION WAYLAND. 
Containing Dialogues, Recitations, Mo- 
tion Songs, Charades, Acting Proverbs, 
etc, Written exclusively for this work, 
and now published for the first time. 
1 Vol. 16mo. Price, 50 cents, 
Nothing better in this line has been 


(Patent applied for.) 
STANDARD PUBLICATIONS. 

, D. AND 8. COPY-BOOKS, issued in 1849. 
DARTHOLOMEW'S DRAWING BOOKS, issued in 1866. 
DINSMORE’S SPELLING BLANKS. 

McVICAR’S SPELLING BLANKS. 

PATTERSON’S COMPOSITION BOOKS. 

WILSON’S TREATISE ON PUNCTUATION. 

GILLET AND RALFE’S NEW WORKS ON PHYSICS. 

For complete Price List, address the publishers. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NUMBER TABLETS: { numbers we Lo 
HOWARD'S PRACTICAL 8¥RIES IN ARITHMETIC : 
Complete Arithmetic, 192 pp. 


Elemen' 112 pp. 
DINSMORE'S MODEL SCRIPT SPELLING BLANKS. 
STANDARD COMPOSITION BOOK. 

STANDARD WRITING BOOK, 

BOND’S 





’§ STAFF-RULED WRITING BOOK. 
Other works in press. 
For samples, address the publishers. 
POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
Boston, New York, Chicago. 


ASTRONOMY. 


DOOLITTLE’S Treatise on Practi- 
cal Astronomy, as applied to Geodesy & 
Navigation. 8vo. cloth, ° $4.00 

WHITE’S Elements of Theoretical & 
Descriptive Astronomy. 8vo. cloth, 2.00 















published. NORTON’S ——_ on sot 
Spherical & Physical. 8vo. 
HENRY A, YOUNG &CO., | rextowe’s 
55 Franklin St., Boston.| ners. Illustrated, Momo oth, * 
-— Boll Foundry, Published and for sale by 
sae Grade of Bells, JOHN WILEY & SONS, 


BoHOULS Be, Send tor Price and Cate 


i uote Boo 
Sian thio etpen, 


’ Astor Place, New York. 





Perkins’ Easy An home, $1. 90 oF $9. 09 per doz. | Contains a wide Tariety of f Short, plain. an 
oe or p Anthem Boek, 150 or rt] * dialogues, new and , and suited ‘0 
Rimers reon’s B’k of Anthems. 1 28 or120 “ the wants of children from My to fifteen years. 


arp. Perkins, cro “ | The Elocutionist’s Annual, No. 13. 





em @ eaner. ~~ eee ee or 9.00 “ 
aus Des. Henshaw, or 9.00 “ 
Pant Palmer & Trowbridge t 00 a. wae The latest and best Readings and Reeitations. 


Vex Landis. Leslie, OOor 900 “ 


Not a poor book in the list. Son leaders who have 
used one run no risk in ordering any of th others. 


New Cantatas for Choirs and Societies, 


200 Paper, 30 cts. ; Cloth, 50 cts. 
a@-The full set of this A. (i3 Numbers) will 
be sent in Paper binding for $3.00; Cloth, $5.00. 
“This is the best series of the kind published.’’ 
—School Bulletin, Syracuse, New York. 


Shoemaker’s Dialogues. 





* pategorus. Legend. lm = #1. 00, 00. 99. rte doz. 


tot ite. Gaul, Parkburs 00, 250 . Paper, 60cts.; Cloth,$1.00. Provision 
Hol; 7 itr 00 9.00 «| is made for all ages and all occa asions. . 
Out ot 7 a -y 7 Darling, 7 bY 8 of oan re fe eae — mag Ao NY. e beet book 
Ruth and Boaz. Andrews, 65, 6.00 “ *,Sold by the Jeading booksellers, or mailed 


Herbert and Elsa. Thayer, -75, 6.72 “ upon receipt of price. 
Heroes of V6. Trowbridge, oo CHARLES C. SHOEMAKER, Manager, 
Specimen copies of any of these books mailed, post-/ pupjication Departm’t 1416 Chestnut Street, 
9 ex Eee The National School of Oratory. Philadelphia 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON. 
CHARLES De SILVER & SONS, 


C. H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 
No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 


SOWER, POTTS &CO,, iene 
uaa A INTERLINEAR CLASSICS, 
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